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The Close of School 


finds teachers ready to consider the question of the 


Text-Books 


to be used in their classes during the coming | 
school year. The 


American Book Company 


publishes some thousands of text-books, covering every branch 
of study pursued in schools, and suitable for all grades. 

These books are the best in their respective subjects, and 
include the standard works in all lines, as well as the newest 
presentations of modern methods. Teachers will find among 
this great variety those text-books which will meet their éxact 
needs most satisfactorily. 

Descriptive circulars, catalogues, bulletins, and price lists 
will be sent to any address on request. Correspondence is cor- 
dially invited, and will receive prompt attention. 


American Book Company 


Publishers of the Leading School and College Text-Books 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


HISTORY - ZOOLOGY - LATIN -GRAMMAR 


Higginson and Channing’s English History 
for Americans 
By THomas WENTWORTH HieGrns, and EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of History in Harvard Uni. 
versity. Many Illustrations and Colored Maps. Price, $1.00. 


W.T. HARRIS, U.S. Commissioner of Education, says of this book : 


* T believe it to be the best introduction to English history hitherto made for the ure of schools. It 
gives proper attention to seciology and the evolution of political ideas, without neglecting what is pic- 
turesque and interesting to the popular taste.” 


MEETS COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


French’s Animal Activities 


By the Teacher of Zoilogy in the Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. 282 pages. 205 illustrations 
Price, #1. 20. 


“I¢ is an effort to work out the subject along the lines of the latest and most approved methods for 
sh ag treatment of biological wor The book has features which will make it a great help in teach- 
= he subject.”—P. M. HUGHEs, Principal Central High School, Washington. 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition -- Bradley 


With supplementary exercises, a general vocabulary, and English and Latin indexes. Price, $1.50. 
Adopted June 28, by the Board of Education of the City of Boston. : 


Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles 


A first Latin Reader. Authorized edition, with notes and a vocabulary. By JOHN ©, KIRTLAND, 
Jr., Professor of Latin in Philips Exeter Academy. 150 pages. Illustrated. Price, 75 ‘cents. 


“T was much impressed with the p pone of Kirtland’s Fabulae Faciles when there was formed 
among my pupils a *‘ waiting-list” to borrow my desk co Ai to read individually for the pure enjoyment 
of it. They realize that they can really read Latin, and, I am sure, will attack Caesar with a feeling of 
confidence which only this ELE. Tea. little book could ‘have inspired. We are ety awaiting our 
class supply.”— ANNA JEWELL, Teacher of Latin in the Newburgh Academy, New York. 
Longmans’ English Grammar 


A technical grammar based on the inductive method, for use in the grammar grades. 
Edited by George J. Smith, M. A., Ph. D., member of the New York city Board of Exaniners. 333 
pages. Price, 65 cents. 


Adopted June 10 for New Haven, Conn., Public Schools. 


LONGIIANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


91-93 Fifth New York 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


Publish the Bercy, Du CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other standard methods for teaching 
French and Other Foreign Languages 

The French and German methods are modern, and are used in many of the most progressive schools 

and colleges throughoutthe country. The general stock of saperees books is very large, for we supply 

nct only our own publications but those ot all publishers at home and abroad. Our Romans Choisis, 

Contes Choisis, and other series, tastefully printed and low priced, contain masterpieces of French, 

Spanish and Italian authors. They are used extensively for class reading, many having notes in English. 
A complete catalog of all publications, also of imported books, will be sent when requested. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
FRENCH in English, German, on 
Le Mariage fe Gerard, By ANDRE ae anguages. In a box, 80.50 
th notes oth, 85 cents; paper, 
du Dernier Abencerage. Marianela (Spanish). By PEREZ With 
With notes. Clotb, notes. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00 


ee 25 The Complete Pocket Guide to Euro Edi 
; pe. ted 
Ee Sep Nom. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Trans, hotels ome n for est rou +" selec 
y maps, and information of all Euro 
M. P Sauveur, with notes by Dr. L. Sauveur. I over £00 pages, . 


30.60 
piney Proverbs. An amusing and instructive Any book sent prepaid:for the price 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


Mount Ida School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Six miles from Boston. 
College preparatory, general courses. Music and Art. 
Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports. 
Illustrated Catalog. 


Refers by permission to 
Dr. A. E, WINSHIP. 


GEORGE F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 


Newton, Mass. 


BEGIN THE FALL TERM WITH THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS 
DUNTON AND KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, consisting of First Book in English for third and fourth grades; Language Lessons for 


Grammar Grades; English Grammar for Grammar Schools. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, in seven books, or the NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC in three books. “If a class using 
these books (Nichols’s) is unsuccessful, it is not the book’s fault.”—C. EDWARD FISHER, Department of Mathematics, Rhode Island Normal 


School. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago 


GREAT MEN ARE MADE 
PENCILS 


THAT IS WHAT JOHNNY TELLS THE BOYS 


, If you will mention this publication and send us 16 cents in 
! stamps we will send yousamples of DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS that will enable you to prove this 


fact to your own satisfaction. 


..+ BY USING... 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, NJ. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
NAPOLEON THE FIRST. A Biography. 

By August Fournier. Translated. by 

Margaret Bacon Corwin and Arthur 

Dart Bissell. Edited by Edward Gay- 

lord Bourne, Professor of History in 

Yale University. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. Cloth. 836 pp. 

Perhaps the first thought that comes to 

one after reading Fournier’s ““Napoleon”’ 
is the fact of its extreme fairness, for it 
must be remembered that the author, an 
Austrian, would naturally be an heredi- 
tary enemy of the one-time conquerer of 
his country, and who humbled her in the 
dust. It should be said, too, that the 
book is not an elementary history, the 
author assuming that his readers are 
fairly well grounded in the salient po’nts 
of the career of the man whom Fournier 
himself calls: “A man of incomparable 
historical importance,”’ and “one by the 
power of whose genius the whole world 
was to be convulsed.” For the reason that 
the book is rather one for scholars than 
for primary usc, much minor detail is 
passed over, only the most significant 
points (many of them at the time appar- 
ently trivial, but of mighty import as the 
-history of the world might be changei 
by the moving of a little piece of steel 
a half inch to the right or left sending @ 
train to wreck or to safety) being touched 
upon. As almost a hundred years have 
passed since the final abdication of Na- 
poleon and the close of his political 
career, there are few facts regarding him 
which are not known and have been made 
public. An enormous delving among 
state papers, repositories, and manus: ript 
is in evidence, and the known fact; and 
published books or papers have beea 
carefully winnowed and sifted, the 
author’s thorough research, broad his- 
toric spirit, and impartiality of judgment 
being apparent all through the book. 

The latter, too, is finely balanced, the 
civil as well as the military side of 
Napoleon being given its just proportion, 
the motives which governed, and the 
complications and political situations 
which compelled many of his actions 
being intelligently judged and lucidly set 
forth. The style is vivid and at times 
dramatic and a few pen strokes ire- 
quently tell more than volumes some- 
times tell, as a half-dozen pen strokes of 
a skilful imner have more expression 
often than the “fullest” painting or draw- 
ing of the unskilful artist. The book as 
it stands is very complete, the multiplica- 
tion table, or the a b—abs only of history 
being omitted. The translators and the 
editor have put their hearts in the work, 
and a remarkably complete whole is the 
result. The author for the scenes at 
court quotes largely from the recently 
published memories of a diary destroyed 
—for such they were—of Madame de 
Remusat, though which one gets a good 
personal glimpse of Napoleon, his wives, 
and generals, and of the great body of 
men and women to whom his word was 
absolute law—and many of whom turned 
on him when opportunity came. To quots 
but one bit showing a good picture with 
a few words is this of Napoleon’s per- 
sonal appearance when a young man: 
“Hardly five feet in height with an ab- 
normally developed chest and dispropor- 
tionately short legs . . these and the 
angular lines in his face sharply promi- 
nent... . the glance of his gray eyes, 
now full of determination and resolve, 
frank and straightforward, but often with 
something wild.” We consider the book 
a great addition to Napoleonic history, by 
far the best fairly short history of Na- 
poleon in existence and one of the most 
fascinatinely interesting books ever writ- 
ten. Bibliographical notes and a compre- 


hensive index form a valuable appendix. 
E. H. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Interest in Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
his works has gained a new impetus—if, 
indeed, it had ever flagged—this year by 
the fact that it is just 100 years (on the 
fourth of July) since he was born. With 
the masses he will probably never be 
popular, but with the lovers of good 
literature and those who dwell not only 
on the subject matter, but on the ex- 
guisite finish of the composition, he will 
never lose his charm. At this late day, 
of course, there is nothing new to be said 
of this, in some respects, the greatest 
American writer of prose who has ever 
lived. Houghton, Mifflin & Co have laid 
the world at large, and especially young 
students, under a lasting obligation by 
the manner in which Hawthorne’s works 
have been brought out. They are the 


only publishers, by the way, who bring 
out complete and authorized editions of 
the writings of both Hawthorne and 
Longfellow. They publish, also, school 
editions of many of their most famous 
works. No fewer than seventeen vol- 
umes in the Riverside Literature Series 
contain complete selections from Haw- 
‘thorne, and sixteen volumes,  selec- 
tions from Longfellow. The Modern 
Classics and Riverside School Library 
also contain an adequate representation 
of each. Descriptive circulars will be 
sent for the asking. 

Few books furnish to even current con- 
versation or nomenclature so much ag 
one expression, but if every one has not 
read Judge Chute’s “Real Diary of a Real 
Boy,” everybody speaks and writes of 
the weather at times as “brite and fair.” 
Taking the acknowledged five readers to 
one buyer, however, as a basis, nearly a 
half-million people must have read the 
book, which has settled into a steady and 
constant sale as befits a classic, for it is 
little else. It is unlike any other thing 
of the kind in existence in that it is ex- 
actly what it purports to be. Nothing 
can counterfeit the workings of the mind 
of a child, and no “faked” writing can be 
half as delicious. A unique feature, too, 
is the fact that all of the names given 
are real names of real people, and that 
their subsequent history is traced in an 
appendix. Judge Chute did not ‘write 
himself out” as a twelve-year-old boy, as 
articles from his pen, now that he is a 
middle-aged mam and a dignified wearer 
of the ermine in his native town, show. 
Recently he has been writing a continua- 
tion of the “Diary,” which, if it is not 
genuine, is excellent. This will be pub- 
lished by the Everett Press of Boston, 
publisher of the original “Diary,” which 
has also several manuscripts from Judge 
Chute’s pen which may later make a yol- 
ume. The public will await its advent 
with eagerness. 

E. H. M. 


Dr. Benjamin L. D’Ooge, professor of 
Latin in the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, and anthor of various Latin books 
published by Ginn & Co., has recently 
been given the degree of Ph. D. by the 
University of Bonn. 


David Eugene Smith, professor of 
mathematics in Teathers College, Colum- 
bia University, has recently been elected 
a member of the Comite de Patronage of 
L'Enseignement Mathematique, and as- 
sistant editor of “School Mathematics.” 
Professor Smith has two new books in 
preparation, a primary artthmetic, and a 
grammar school arithmetic, both of which 
Ginn & Co. announce as nearly ready. , 


CHEAP EXCURSION. 


TWO DAYS’ OCRAN TRIP FROM BOSTON TO 
NEW YORK FoR $5.50. 


If you need rest, want a change of 
scene and enjoy ocean travel, a trip on 
one of the Joy line steamers fills the bill 
exactly. All ihe way by water from Bos- 
ton to New York enables one to view the 
beautiful shore scenery by daylight; the 
north shore with its palatial residences 
and a view of the Long Island coast. 
Good staterocms, good food, and prompt 
service is the rule of the Joy line. First- 
class boats leave Atlas stores, 308 Con- 
gress street, Boston, every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday afternoon at 5 
o’clock. 

The sailing time is twenty-four hours 
each way. 

Reservations may be made by address- 
ing D. B. Pitts, agent, 308 Congress street, 
Boston. Those who contemplate sailing 
by this line will do well te secure accom- 
modations well in advance. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 


A good ink and a cheap ink is some, 
thing long sought. G. anklin King, 
dealer in all kinds of school supplies, of 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Boston, 
has a powder (advertised in another 
column) which will make a gallon of the 
very best black ink—second to none—for 
twenty cents, and a package which will 
make a pint of the best red ink for twenty- 
five cents. Either sent by mail on receipt 


of price. A specialty of the house is pens, 
and teachers and others are asked to send 
for samples. . 


DIRECTORY. 
“Publishers 
MERICAN BOOK “COMPANY 


New YorK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
PPLETON, D. & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


AKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
33 E. 17TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
C. 


IRCHARBD, Cc. 
221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 
RADLEY COMPANY, MILTON 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
~ENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY GO. 
315-21 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
ROWELL COMPANY, T. Y. 
NEW YORK anv BOSTON 
LANAGAN, A. COMPANY 
266 8 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
INN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
EATH & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
JOLT, HENRY, & COMPANY 
29 W. 23D ST., NEW YORK CITY 
OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AMMETT, J. L, COMPANY 
116 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 
ENKINS, WILLIAM R. 
851-3 6TH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
EE & SHEPARD 
BOSTON 
IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
WASHINGTON 8Q., PHILADELPHIA 
ITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
254 WASHINGTON BOSTON. 
ONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
91-3 5TH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
ACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
44-60 E. 23D ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ERRIAM COMPANY, G. & C. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


YERS, L. & CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


EWSON & COMPANY 
18 E. 17TH ST.,. NEW YORK CITY 
RANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


AND & McNALLY 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 


ICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 
135 STH AVE, NEW YORK CITY 


CRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES 
153 STH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


OWER COMP’ Y, CHRISTOPHER 
614 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
ANBORN & CoO., B.H. 

10 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
56 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 
NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS 


AN NOSTRAND, D., COMPANY 
23 MURRAY AND 27 WARKEN STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM & COMPANY, 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 


O 
| BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Corgress &t., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


t 


DO<Sm2Z| 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Xducation 

dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Emer & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMIOAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
CHtemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
— — 


GREATER NEW YORK. 


“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 27 
pp., $1.50. Send for Tria! Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N. Y. 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNGS, and Alt Diseases 

of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
A ss and lasting cure for the most ob- 
stinate and persistent A pl nt 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 

TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 

Full-size box, 50c; Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personally-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and August, Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everything 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
first-class hotels. Our eleventh year. Send stamp 


for prospectus. F. H. PALMER, Editor 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, 
ass. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing i orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Siit- 
eate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts.,° NEW YORK. 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


of any transportet on line; 
GREATEST VARIETY Varying in distance, from 
* days’ ride to a tour around the world. 


SVARIABLE ROUTES TO ST. 
H. J. COLVIN, 362 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 
Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


VIA 
CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen"! Pass. and Trt At. RORTON 


If you wish to learn the latest 

SHORTHA N D. easiest, and best, send for free 

Sample Pages and “ Explanations ” of “College Course 

of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schoo!s 

and Heme Study,—a revelation of ge 
RANOIS J. STEIN, Publisher, 

and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penaa. 
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TEACHERS AMONG THE WHITE HILLS. 


American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, July 5-8. 


The A. I. I. always has good meetings. 

All officers re-elected for the coming year. 

Bethlehem meetings are always delightful. 

The opportunities to meet the leaders are abund- 
ant. 

It is the oldest educational association in the 
world, if not the largest. 

Vermont has never had so good attendance upon 
any meeting outside the state. 

There were never half as many women on any 
other program of the A. I. I. ‘ 

The proportion of locally distinguished persons in 
attendance is always large, but rarely as large as this 
year, 

Ion. G. T. Fletcher of Northampton made a clear 
and valuable statement of the needs of the rural 
schools, 

One feature of the A. I. I. is the very general 
habit of the members to have some one from their 
families with them. 

I! usually meets in some delightful, restful, com- 
fortable place as it could not were it as large as the 
N. FE. A. 

The publishers and their agents were the best of 
excursionists. hey had a royal good time and so 
did their friends. 

Secretary W. C. Crawford of Poston and 'Treasurer 
Alvin F. Pease of Malden had large share in the per- 
fection of the details of management. 

The program was the most extensive in the 
seventy-four years’ hhistory of the A. I. I. ‘This was 
made possible by the Departinent plan. 

By the by, Professor Hanus sailed on the Satur- 
day following the meeting for his Sabbatical year, 
which will be spent in study in Europe. 

Superintendent Louis P. Nash of Holyoke on the 
program and as chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions hore a conspicuous part in the success of the 
mecting. 

President Charles H. Keyes of Hartford has 
broken all records as a maker of programs for this 
oldest of all associations. The eredit is his and is 
recognized as such. 

Mr. and Mrs. George H. Reed of Jersey City, 
famed promoters of beauty and grace through the 
use of Tixon’s best, added materially to the good 
cheer of the meeting of 1904. 

Superintendent O. M. Lord of Portland gave a 
fetching invitation for the A. IL. I. to meet in that 
city next year, and it was unanimously accepted. 
His speech was very inviting. 

Albert G. Boyden of the Bridgewater normal 
school has been a regular attendant for half a eén- 
tury, and there were several who have missed few 
mectings for nearly forty years. 

The men much missed were ex-Presidents .George 
A.. Walton, W. I’. Bradbury, C. W. Parmenter, 


iecorge FE. Church, men who have rarely missed a 


meeting in a quarter of a century. 

Paul H. Flanus of Harvard presented a notable 
study of the elementary school curricula in a vigor- 
ous plea for organizing educational experience. His 
paper is given quite at Jength elsewhere in this issue. 

Covernor Nahum J. Bachelder extended to the 
teachers an earnest weleome to the White hills. His 
was a clear statement of attractions and prospects 
of the Granite state. 


The responses to the welcome were by ex-Presi- 


dents A. E. Winship of Massachusetts and W. W. 
Stetson of Maine, who were no whit behind the gov- 
ernor,in their tributes to the state, its beauty, and its 
grandeur. 

Providence was brilliantly represented by Profes- 
sor Walter Ballou Jacobs of Brown University and 
Principal Charles H. Ohapin of the state normal 
school. Mrs. Jacobs and daughter and Mrs. Chapin 
were with them. 

Next year will be the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Hans Christian Andersen, and Miss 
Shedlock’s recitals were from his matchless fairy 


CHARLES H. KEYES, 
President A. I. I., 1903-1905. 


tales. The next school year should he distinctively 
an Andersen year. 

Superintendent W. E. Hatch of New Bedford 
stirred up a lively discussion of his summing up of 
the possible reforms in the normal schools in the 
normal department. He made it warm and so did 
the other fellows. 

David N. Camp of New Britain was the historic 
hero of the week, being the only man present who 
has been an habitual attendant for nearly sixty 
years. There was no one in his class, and there has 
been no one since the death of Henry Barnard. 

One ‘of the leading attractions of the week was 
Miss Marie Shedlock of London, England, the re- 
nowned reciter of fairy tales with fairy-like grace. 
She is in America for a year, and will lecture on 
story-telling and will tell stories in all the leading 
cities. 

The greatest volunteer address of the week, and 
one of the most brilliant combative speeches of the 
session, was that of Principal Goodwin of the 
Worcester classical high school, whose defence of the 
high school teachers was worthy one of the famed 
knights of King Arthur’s time. 

Oonnecticut has not in many years had such a 
delegation. Hine, Beede, Keyes, Stuart of New 
Britain, Bishop of Norwich, Miss Finch of Water- 
bury, Miss Bush of Niantic, Miss McConkey of New 
Britain, Mrs. Pollard of Southington, are pretty gool 
samples. 

The colleges were well represented by President 
W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth, Paul H. Hanus of Mar- 
vard, li. Wershey Sneath of Yale, Walter Ballou 
Jacobs of Ttrown, and Lyman C. Newell of Boston 
University; each had a message which he de- 
livered with unction. 


Hion, W. W, Stetson of Maine, Hon. Channing 


_E. A. meeting at St. Louis. 


Folsom of New Ilampshire, Hon. Walter E. Ranger 
of Vermont, Ilon. George H. Martin of Massachu- 
setts, and Hon. Charles D. Hine of Connecticut— 
five of the six state superintendents of New Eng- 


land—-on the program breaks all records. 


Mr. Boyden’s paper on the conditions and pros- 
peets of the normal schools in New England was as 
vigorous as any address of the week. No other man - 
living knows the normal schools of New England so 
well as he; no other man has ever been so potent a 
factor in the normal schools of the country as he has 
been. 

Judge Purr Maynard and wife of Springfield added 
not.a little to the pleasure of the week. No other 
New England lawyer has taken an equal interest in 
publie school affairs. He was for eight years on the 
school board of Springfield, and has been a frequent 
attendant upon educational meetings, notably of the 
A. TI. 

Dr. Endicott Peabody, head master of the Groton 
schvol, had by far the most up-lifting and enncbling 
address of the meeting, reminding one not a little of 
the moral force of Phillips Brooks. His “Moral In- 
fluence of Secondary Schools” was a burning nfessage 
from a master, the like of which has rarely been 
heard from any educational platform. 

Only one person announced to speak failed, and 
the excuse of Wilbur I. Gordy was entirely satis- 
factory. Tle had been elected superintendent of the 
schools of Springfield “without his knowledge or 


consent,” certainly without this candidacy, and it is 


no light matter to arrange to leave his work in 
{lartford and take wp that in Springfield. 

Wdwin P. Seaver of Boston read a bright, whole- 
some, and everyway valuable paper on the measure 
of a teacher’s efliciency. It was a clear presentation 
of what is involved in overcoming the intellectual 
and moral resistance of a roomful of children or 
youth. There has been no better statement of the 
teacher’s responsibilities or greater appreciation of. 
her triumphs. 

Superintendent F. H. Beede of New Haven stirred 
things up in lively fashion by ‘his comparison of the 
spirit of the teachers of the upper grammar and 
lower high school classes. It was one of those piere- 
ing speeches that makes every one wince who is 
within the range of its shafits. Iit was Mr. Beede’s 
first appearance on the program of the A. I. I., and 
few were prepared for it. 


The most notable utterance was the paper by 
Alfred FE. Stearns, headmaster of Phillips Andover 
academy, on “Athletics and Ethies.”” This was prob- 
ably the mest important deliverance on this subject 
that has been made. Read the report of it in this 
issue of the Journal of Education. Unfortunately, 
the most interesting and valuable incidents and illus- 
trations are not in the report, as they were injected, 
but even this is well worth while. It strikes a new 
and important note on the subject of school and col- 
lege athletics. 

Principal Sicarns’ was more widely reported 
throughout the country than any address at the N. 
He struck a popular 
note. The danger in school and college athleties is 
not in the brutality, nor in the professionalism, but 
in the Jow ethieal tone of the champions. It was in- 
deed a remarkable address. He is apparently the 
youngest man who has in recent years occupied so 
responsible an ‘educational position. 


Think of it! Endicott Peabody, head master of 


Groton, Harlan P. Amen, head master of Phillips 
Exeter, Alfred EF. Stearns, head master of Phillips 
Andover, William C. Collar, head master of the Rox- 
bury Latin school, William Orr, principal Springfie’d 
high school, and Principal Charles T. C. Whitcom) 
of the "nglish high school, Somerville, president of 
the secondary school department, all on the pro- 
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gram of one department of the A, I. I. Not even the 
N. E. A. ever had six such secondary school mn in 
one department in any year. 

he women bore a conspicuous part on the pro- 
gram. Among them were Marie Shedlock of Lon- 
don, Mrs. James L. Hughes of Toronto, Lucy 
Wheelock of Boston, Bentha M. McConkey of Spring- 
field, klla F. Sweney and Nora Atwood of Provi- 
dence, Rosemary Baum of Utica, Mrs. James H. 
Stannard of Boston, Margaret C. Laidlaw, Hartford, 
Mrs. Susan C. Harriman of Boston, Florence Seott 
of Fitchburg, Margaret -C. Seaver, Boston, Anna M. 
Devereaux, Lowell, Adeline T. Joyce, Brookline, 
Celeste EK. Bush, Niantic, Mrs. Anna D. Pollard, 
Southington, Ct. 

The New England normal schools carried off the 
honors for attendance and program parts. What an 
array of talent! Albert G. Boyden of Bridgewater, 
W. P. Beckwith of Salem, Charles H. Chapin of 
Vrovidence, George C. Purington of Farmington, J. 
G. Thompson of Fitchburg, Clarence A. Brodeur of 
Westfield, Mr. Guss of North Adams, Dr. Colin F. 
Seoit of Boston, Charles H. Morrill, Randolph, Vt., 
John L. Alger, Johnson, Vt., Nora Atwood, Provi- 
denee, Florence Scott, Fitchburg, Anna M. Dever- 
eaux, lowell, William A. Beebe, Morrisville, Vt. 

William C. Collar, head master of the Roxbury 
Latin school, awakened more discussion than any 
one else on the program by his scholarly and graphic 
treatment of the past, present, and future of the 
study of Greek. No other is better qualified to speak 
upon the subject, for he might well have said: “a part 
of which I have been, am, and hope to be.” As a 
rare teacher of Greek, and a notable maker of text- 
books for teaching Greek, he was fair to the last de- 
gree to the opponents of the so-called tyranny of 
Greek. By the by, Mr. and Mrs. Collar were an 
impertant factor in the social and excursion features 
of the week. 

Superintendent Joseph G. Edgerly of litchburg 
was called upon for three addresses and no one com- 
mands closer attention. Two facts came out inci- 
dentelly that are certainly without precedents. In 
one year the Fitchburg high school sent ten gradu- 
ates to one college, and that from a city of 50,600 in- 
habitants. There are six superintendents of schools 
in Massachusetts who went from grammar school 
principalships in Fitchburg: T. W. Sweet, a district 
superintendent in Berkshire; H. M. Deane of Palmer 
(Mr. Deane was assistant in the high school); F. G. 
Atwell of Templeton, C. Saylor of Hopedale, 
P. Carr of Dartmouth, and E. W. Robinson of Web- 
ster. It is a diilieult matter for a grammar school 
principal to secure a superintendency, which makes 
the record all the more remarkable. Has any other 
superintendent trained so many men for such posi- 
tions? 

EDUCATION FOR LEADERSH'P. 
Proressor Jacons, 
Brown University. 

The study of mob-psychology—the way in which 
men act in crowds—has been a fruitful field alike 
for paycholegical and for sociological investigation. 
The phenomena for which an explanation is sought 
are ly no means new or only recently observed. 
Panic fear took possession of ancient armies just as 
panic seizes speculators in the modern stock ex- 
change. Such acts of men are unreasoned, though 
net by any means always unreasonable. Men are 
brave and generous, as well as cowardly and selfish, 
by a common impulse. The Greeks gave such ucts a 
mytholoyvical explanation. They spelled Panie Fear 
with capital letters, believing that a spirit passed 
over men and possessed them. It remained for M. 
Tarde to show that the real explanation is to be 
found in’ imitation. Men are vastly more susceptib'e 
to imitation, expecially unconscious imitation, when 
th«y are in large bodies and in close contact. Modern 
live, with its trolley car, telephone, and daily news- 
pener, has brought man into close contact, and has 
made millions 2s susceptible to imitation of a single 
Jeader as hundreds or thousands were in ancient 


days when crowded together in an army or popular 
assembly. The virtues and vices of modern society 
should be spelled with capital letters, not because 
they are deities, but beeause they are virtues and 
vices of society as a whole, rather than of individuals 
acting separately. Imitation implies someone who is 
chosen for imitation. Such persons society calls 
geniuses or leaders. he progress of society depends 
upon the capacity of its leaders to lead wisely and 
the capacity of the many to imitate or assimilate 
well. 

Edueation as a social institution for the good of 
the many must produce these two classes of men. 
In producing excellent followers and assimilators 
education has been remarkably successful. In pro- 
ducing geniuses or leaders education has been doubt- 
ful, uncertain, and sometimes hindering. And yet 
this work, the more difficult of the two, is surely of 
egual importance for social progress. To attain bet- 
ter results the schools must not treat all pupils alike, 
but they must select those most promising in capac- 
ity for leadership and give them especial training. 
They must provide teachers who are themselves 
leaders. The startling and rapid feminization of the 
teachers in our schools does not tend to produce boys 
with virile spirit of leadership. Boys who are 
capable of becoming leaders must come in contact 
with men who themselves have the spirit of leader- 
ship. If onr nation is to have wise leaders the 
schools must emphasize the responsibility of leader- 
ship. The true leader is not one who is victor as a 
competitor among equals, but one who advances 
himse!f and draws others up to him. He is a shep- 
herd of the people. Our people are in dire need of 
sucl: unselfish leaders. The schools as a social insti- 


intion should produce them for society. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB AS A FORCE /N 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


Mrs. Mary I. Woon, 
President New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

If I were asked to point to any considerable work 
which the women’s clubs unaided have accomplished 
for education, to show any great institution which 
owed its existence, cither from a finanical or educa- 
tional standpeint, directly to the woman’s club; to 
disclose any radical changes in methods of teaching 
which had their rise in the deliberations of the club 
alone, it might be difficult for me to do so. We can 


-_point with pride to many individual club members 


whose work for the cause of education has been in- 
valuable, but as yet the work done by the great 
organization itself is a work of subtle forces rather 
than of positive changes. It has been and still is a 
work characteristic of the kind of people of whom 
the membership is composed—not initiative work 
but strengthening work. 

Women have not been and probably never will be 
to any large extent leaders or generals in great 
undertakings, but they have done and will ever do 
valiant work in improving the ranks, and they are 
unexcelle:l as under-oflicers. The best and wisest 
clubwoman rezlizes that man has been and ever will 
be the warricr, the explorer, and the inventor, but 
she knows also that after the battle is begun, after 
new ‘ields are entered, whether of country or 
thought; after new inventions are brought forward, 
there is great need of hands to carry on the detail 
work. ‘The good in all these movements must be 
preserved and conserved, and she knows that in this 
work she can find her greatest usefulness. 

lor thé improvement of school conditions the wo- 
man’s club shows great activity, and many a kinder- 
garten, manual training and domestic science room 
owes its existence to the woman’s club. Everywhere 
women are awakening to the knowledge that if we 
are to hive women as teachers and girls as pupils, 
if we are to expect from our school ‘boards any super- 
vision over the sanitary conditions of our school- 
houses, if we wish to have school yard and school- 
room mede attractive, we must have on our school- 
boards women as well as men who will devote time 
and thought to these matters. Women are realizing 
that they, too, are responsible for improper school 


conditions in the community in which they live, and 
they are working to improve them. But the highest 
and best work which the club is doing is the teach- 
ing of each member and the world at large the true 
value of the individual. 
ATHLETICS AND ETHICS. 


Atrrep E, STearns, 
H ad Master Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

The press ha3,had much to say on the subject of 
athiet.cs of late. Some of the benefits have been 
pointed out, many others have been ignored, while 
the evils, 20-called, have received undue attention. 
To my mind the benefits have been very largely 
underestimated, while the real evils have been, in the 
main, overlooked and the most serious dangers un- 
recognized. 

Let me say at the outset that I am a firm and an 
enthusiastic believer in school and college athletics. 
I pity the schoolmaster who sees in athletics only a 
necessary evil, which he would gladly do away with 
if he could, and who does not recognize in them an 
efficient safety valve for youthful spirits and a 
splendid -moral force in the life and administration 
of his institution. 

The first duty of the school, as well as the college, 
is to train its students mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally. In themselves, athletics offer splendid oppor- 
tunities for this training, but athletic contests are 
coming to be regarded more and more as an end 
rather than a means. Far too much importance is 
attached to success, until nothing short of victory 
will satisfy the contestant or his friends. Question- 
able mechods have become lamentably common. 
Players early are taught that skill in disregarding 
rules is a prime requisite of a successful athlete. 
And the worst feature of this lamentable situation 
lies in the fact that it is largely graduates of our 
leading colleges and universities who are engaged in 
this demoralizing business. 

In the secondary school this evil is most insidious 
and most to he deplored. T'o the average schcolboy 
the college athlete is a veritable hero. . His word is 
law. And this man, often, I regret to say, passes his 
time in instructing his pupils in the arts of deceit 
and dishonesty. I have seen many a college athlete 
coach devoting his time to teaching his young fol- 
lowers how they may cleverly disobey the rules of the 
game without risk of detection, and I think that I am 
safe in saying that the majority of coaches are more 
or less given to this ‘business. Surely athletics which 
depend for their success upon dishonesty and hatred 
are in need of a vigorous overhauling. How many 
schoelmasters know’ what their boys are being 
taught on the athletic field? Yet have we not a right 
to know? If care is required in selecting as teachers 
men of character and sound moral influence, even 
more important is it to my mind that the men to 
whom the undeveloped youth look with reverence 
and admiration should be men who are actuated by 
principles of honesty and uprightness. , 

For dishonesty in the classroom we subject our 
pupils to the severest discipline. Dishonesty on the 
bal! field we silently ignore. In the classroom the 

upil vields to a sudden and strong temptation; on 
the playground he is carefully taught to be dishonest 
by those whom, if we do not actually employ, we at 
least actively approve. 

There is another demoralizing phase of the pres- 
ent athletic situation. The athlete has come to oe- 
cupv altogether too important a position in the eyes 
of his fellows. He is led to overestimate his rcal 
worth. The preparatory school is the greatest 
sufferer in this respect. In their eagerness to attain 
success, the colleges early canvass the secondary 
schools for material. The various college repre- 
sentatives vie with one another in offering to young 
and susceptible boys all sorts of attractive induce- 
merits to lead them to choose given colleges. Argu- 
ments are advanced to show the usclessness of coim- 
pleting the regnlar preparatory courses, when en- 
trance to college can be earlier and more easily se- 
cured. So persistent and widespread has this prac- 
tice become that it is often extremely difficult for 
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any school of good standing to hold boys of athletic 
ability to the full completion of its regular course. 
The college should unite with the school in putting 
a stop to the demoralizing practice of proselyting. 
I have no patience with those who most loudly 
protest against the physical dangers of football, who 
busy themselves with the framing of eligibility rules, 
whereby scores of honest, deserving students are de- 
barred from the privilege of representing: their school 
or college on the diamond or gridiron, who regard 
summer ball-playing as. a horrible crime, and who 
would restrict American athletics to an aristocratic 
or leisure class. 
The gravest dangers are of another sort. Certain 
-elements of roughngss should and no doubt will be 
eliminated. The rea] professional element must be 
debarred. But the present agitation sadly 
missed its mark, and while I sympathize with the 
motive of soine of these would-be reformers, I am 
getting to sympathize less and Jess with their 
methods and even with the end they have in view. 
Fxisting conditions furnish strong temptaticns to 
bovs to deceive and to misrepresent. The restric- 
tions are felt to be in a large measure unjust. And 
boys are taught that undetected deception in games 
is a commendanle thing. Hence they are not likely 
to adopt. a wholly different standard when their own 
personal interests are involved. Can we wonder, 
then, that schools and colleges look with suspicion 
on the acts of their rivals and on the standing of in- 
dividuals? Give us clean, honest sport, backed by a 
sentiment that refuses to tolerate any attempt at de- 
ception and iriekery, and we shall have little oceca- 
sion to search for professionalism among our fellows, 
or to waste our time in framing eligibility rules that 


are already becoming as cumbersome and ridiculous - 


as the ancient code of the Pharisees. 

One or two simple rules by way of understanding 
may be desirable, perhaps necessary, but the fewer 
the hetter. If we consider our rival a worthy foe, 
surely we can trust him to do the square thing. The 
senseless and disgraceful wrangles which are con- 
stantly taking place between our higher institutions 
of learning over the question of their athletic rela- 
tions are a disgrace to the institutions themselves, 
and a menace to their influence. We need less “red 
tune” and more common sense and mutual con- 


fidence. 
—_o——_ 


THE MHASURE OF A YEACHEWS EFFI- 
CIENCY. 
SuPERINTENDENT EpwiIn P. 
Boston. 

A teacher's efficiency or teaching power, like any 
other natural power, physical or spiritual, can be 
known and measured only by its effects. The effi- 
ciency of a machine is measured by the amount of 
work it will do ina given time against a given 
amount of resistance—as when we say that a steam 
engine or a dynamo is of so many horse-power, 
meaning by one horse-power that which is capable 
of raising 33,000 pounds one foot in one minute 
against the force of gravitation. The efficiency of a 
source of heat is measured by observing the rise in 
temperature of a given quantity of water to which 
the heat is applied. The efficiency of a source of 
light is measured by counting the number of candles 
required to produce the same illumination. ‘These 
are physical powers, and it has been a leading task 
of physical science to devise methods and instru- 
ments of precision for the accurate measurement of 
their effects. 

Teaching power, on the other hand, is a spiritual 
power, mind operating on mind; and mental science 
has not vet devised precise methods of measuring the 
effects of such operations. Quantitative expressions 


applied to teaching power must needs be metaphor- — 


ical and vagne, not precise and literal. 

We do indeed know that the resistance against 
Which teaching power works is ofiten very great; but 
we also know that it is variable, not constant and 
measurable like the force of gravitation. An idea 
may perhaps be conveyed by describing a man as 

“a thirty- tihree boy-power teacher”; but only vaguely 


to the minds of persons not acquainted with the boys. 

Again there is no ascertainable fixed ratio be- 
tween the enthusiasm of the teacher and the degree 
of warmth with which a given number of pupils in- 
terest themselves in their studies; although there is 
no doubt that a relation of cause and effect here 
exists. Nor has intellectual brilliancy yet been meas- 
ured by anything analogous to candle-power. It 
can only be estimated relatively in terms of mire 
and. less. 

The rank lists of school and college purport to do 
this with a fineness of discrimination really -unat- 
tainable and therefore unjustifiable. All that can be 
said safely is that the brighter intellects are regis- 
tered in the upper and the duller ones in the lower 
pert of the lists. Merit lists thave lately come into 
use in some of our largest cities for the purpose of 
determining priority of appointment among candi- 
dates for teachers’ places, especially where the num- 
ber of candidates is much greater than the number 
of places to be filled. This condition arises where a 
city normal school annually graduates many more 
teachers than ean possibly be employed in the schools 
of the city within the twelve months following their 
graduation. The accumulation of unemployed nor- 
mal graduates thus caused constitutes a serious men- 
ace to the integrity of school administration. It pro- 
duces all serts of personal and political solicitation 
and pressure. It embarrasses the appointing powers 
so much that they have been obliged to resort to 
merit lists for protection against charges of favorit- 
ism and baleful suspicions of all kinds. 

Nobody claims that the teacher standing at 87 1-2 
per cent. on the merit list is any better than the 
teicher standing at 87 per cent.; but every right- 
thinking person “will admit that it is better to have 
priority of appointment determined by such relative 
standing than it would be to have it determined by 
political pull or persona! influence. 

The schools in eur cities and large towns will 
never be clear of politics until there can be made a 
thorough-going application of the principles of the 
civil service :eform to the teaching service. That is 
the schoo} reform most needed to-day almost every- 
where, a reform in the methods of school adminis- 
tration in so far as these pertain to the selection, ap- 
pointment, promotion, and retention of teachers. 

But to return to our main line of thought. Not- 
withstanding the inexactness with which our esti- 
mates of teaching power or efficiency must be ex- 
pressed, it is necessary that we make such estimates 
hoth in our own case and in that of others, for this 
thing called efficiency is the very commodity which 
we are all buying or selling in the educational 
market. 

Commercially speaking, we can easily feel the 
difference between a degree of efficiency worth $1,000 
a year and a degree worth $3,000; but the difference 
between five hundred and five hundred fifty dollars’ 
worth of the same commodity is not so palpable. 
So, in a rough approximate way, we do estimate, for 
purposes of employment, the value of teachers’ ser- 
vices; and the chief factor in such estimates is or 
ought to he efficiency. It is, therefore, worth while 
te note some leading elements of personal character 
and attainment which indicate efficiency. 

First in importance is the power of control. It is 
the power of holding the attention of numbers of 
persons through given periods of time for the pur- 
pose of instruction. It secures obedience, good 
order and industry thrdugh interest in the business 
of the school. It is the attribute of a commanding 
personality in the teacher, easily recognizable when 
present, and when absent leaving the would-be 
teacher in a sad plight. This power of control is a 
native inborn faculty bestowed on men in different 
degrees, and on some not at all. 

Douhtless this natural faculty, when present, can 
he strengthened and improved by exercise; it can be 
guided by better and better judgment with more and 
more and more experience; but the utter lack of it 
cannot be made good by any array of other estimable 
traits of character. Lack of control is fatal to effi- 
ciency. ‘There are many most excellent men and 


women who cannot keep school. They were noi 


born for it. Some have tried it and discovered their 
lack. It is fortunate when this discovery is made 
early in life. 

Many years ago there was a young gindiats of 
Harvard College who décided to take up teaching for 
his voeation, He belonged to a family distinguished 
for inte!lectnal ability and moral worth; and he was 
himself possessed of much force of character. One 
who knew him in later life would have said he must 
have had a commanding personal presence in the 
schoolroom as well as elsewhere. But his early 
attempts at teaching were sad failures. No effort 
in his power could gain him control of a room full 
of boys in the Latin school. He resigned in bitter 
disappointment and went to the college president for 
advice, “fnter the law school,” said the president, 
“for that is the best place for a young man who 
does not yet know what profession to take up.” 
This wise advice was followed, but the young man 
was not to become a lawyer. His true vocation, or- 
calling, came to him presently through the voice of 
an inspired preacher of thie gospel. He left the law 
school for a divinity school; and in the fullness. of 
time hecame one of the most renowned preachers in 
America. Yor him his early failure in teaching was 
a most fortunate experience. 

Instances like this may show the disappointed 
young man or woman that failure in teaching is not 
necessarily failure in life. It is fortunate when the 
failure in teaching comes so early and is go decisive 
that the nerson is left in no doubt as to the wisdom 
of choosing some other occupation. 

The unfortunate and troublesome cases arise, not 
from an utter lack of the power of control, but from 
the possession of only just enough of it to escape 
decisive failure. 

There are assistant teachers whose feeble power 
of control must needs be reinforced by the authority 
of the principal! or by the help of the other teachers 
They are in continual need of such support and are 
apt to complain if they do not get it. Such assist- 
ant teachers, who do not assist, but require to be as- 
sisted, ‘are a drawback on the efficiency of the 
school as a whole, and they ought not to be retained 
long in service. Unhappity, however, in cities or 
towns where permanency of tenure is established by 
law or custom, such teachers are apt to be carried 
along from year to year to the slow but sure detri- 
ment of the schools. Their places onght to be taken 
hy more eflicient teachers; but the difficulties in the 
way of making the necessary changes, as experienced 
superintendents too well know, are often quite in- 
surmountable. 

It may here be asked whether these remarks apply 
te the case of heginners. For certainly the beginner 
is not infrequently deficient in the power of control, 
and for a time may justly expect the support of the 
principal and other teachers. If such support can 
save the voung teacher from lasting failure, it 
should unquestionably be given. Especially effective 
can such support be made where the difficulty arises 
not so much from a deficiency in the native power 
of control as frem bad judgment in the use of what 
power there is. In such cases the support of more 
experienced teachers will best take the form of 
kindly criticism, advice, and suggestion. 

Apparently every large city school system must be 
worked under the ever present necessity of training 
an adequate number of beginners each year to keep 
the teaching force fully recruited. ‘These beginners 
are mostly daughters of the citizens. Hence it is a 
wise policy to provide that young teachers shall not 
be discarded immediately upon the failure of their 
first attempts at teaching, but shall be permitted to 


repeat their trials under changed conditions and ex- , 


pert advice until it becomes clear whether or not they 
peasess power of control enough to reach ultimate 
success. 

But it is surely not a wise policy to continue such 
trials too long. No duties of the principal and of 
the superintendent are more important than these: 
(1) to support and advise young teachers in their 
early efforts to govern their classes so long as there 
is a fair prospect of success, but (2) to procure their 
discharge when a reasonable probation has resulted 
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in failure. This last duty is also disagreeable, for it 
goes against one’s sympathies as well as against the 
wishes of the failing teacher’s friends. But the 
schools cannot reach high excellence if too much in- 
dulgence is granted to beginners of doubtful ability. 

The mere fact that a teacher has control of his 
pupils, taken by itself alone, is not enough to decide 
the whole question of efficiency. Control argues effi- 
ciency, it is true, but it throws no light on the kind 
of efficiency that may be at work in particular cases, 
For such light we must examine and estimate the 
motives which have led the pupils to submit to such 
centrol as exists. It may be a control due to fear of 
punishment or to hope of material rewards. Better 
this than no control at all; but the motives thus 
brought into play have not a high moral value. 

The hest kind of efficiency is displayed by the 


teacher who skilfully plays upon the whole range of 


‘children’s higher motives and so produces harmonies 
of action which the inefficient teacher harping un- 
skilfully upon one or two of the lower motives can 
never evoke. The psychology of motives is the most 
interesting and profitable study in which a teacher 
can engage, and proficiency therein certainly adds to 
his teaching power. 

The popularity of a teacher is often held to be a 
measure of his efficiency especially by those who can 
form only inexpert judgments. Popularity is such 
a dominant factor in polities that the force of it is 
apt to be felt in the educational field. And it may 
be admitted that a teacher popular with his pupils 
is usttally so Lecause he is possessed of amiable char- 
acteristics, and that such a teacher can do more and 
better with his pupils than cam an unpopular teacher. 
But popularity as a measure of efficiency should be 
used with careful discrimination. There is a super- 
ficial popularity of the kind sometimes tested by 
voting contests carried on by the newspapers. And 
there is an unwholesome popularity which is some- 
times obtained by weak concessions to the whims of 
pupils, or by compliance with their desire to escape 
work, or by some form of coddling. Such a popu- 
larity does not argue efficiency. 

Perhaps the most commonly used measure of a 
teacher's efficiency is the result obtained by examina- 
tion of the teacher’s pupils. On the value and effect 
of examinations made for this purpose a few sum- 
mary remarks are all that our time allows. 

In the first place the teacher himself may be the 
examiner. By being the examiner, he can learn 
something of the merits and defects of his own 
methods of teaching, that is, can measure his own 
eMiciency. AJ] good teachers turn examiners from 
time Lo time in order to test their own work and in- 
cidentally to discover defects in their teaching. 
These they will remedy without, necessarily, diselos- 
ing them to another person. Next, the principal of 
the school may be the examiner. His purpose may 
not be to test the efliciency of each individual teacher 
so much as to determine the fitness of the several 
classes for promotion or to regulate the course of 
work in cach teacher’s room according to the plan 
prescribed in the course of study. Incidentally, 
however, these examinations may disclose various de- 
grees of efficiency or inefficiency in the assistant 
teechers. But such disclosures are always open to 
the suggestion that the questions of the examiner 
have not been suited to the imstruction of the 
teacher. Unless a principal be very careful in adapt- 
ing his eyaminations to the instruction actua!ly 
given, he will find his better teachers complaining of 
being hampered. 

Going a long step further away from the teacher, 
we find the examiner to be the superintendent of 
sclwols. His examinations should be and are usually 
of the regulative kind, although the results of them 
may be used in the promotion of pupils. But in a 
large system of schools the superintendent cannot 
possibly attend to the details of promotion, nor can 
he hope to prepare a paper of examination questions 
which shall be well suited to the instruction giver 
by any large number of in ‘vidual teachers. He is, 


therefore, not entitled to judge of the relative effi- 
ciency of the teachers by the results of any general 
examination he ean prepare. 


(iross inefficiency he 


can discover in this way, but net the slightly differ- 
ing grades of efficiency. All discoveries of this kind 
ure made in a far better way, namely, by personal 
visitation in the rooms of the several teachers. 
Superintendents’ general examinations, if used at all, 
should be limited to their one justifiable: function— 
that of regulating the work of teachers under a gen- 
eral plan or course of study, so that the best educa- 
tional results may be got from the operation of the 
school system as a whole. They should not be used 
for the purpose of rating the efficiency of individual 
teachers. Any superintendent who so uses them 
will soon find his best teachers remonstrating on 
good grounds. 

Still further away from’ the teacher are examina- 
tions held outside the school system altogether. 
Such, for example, are the examinations for admis- 
sion to college, 

It is not unusual to find teachers-of preparatory 
schools counting the number of passes and of failures 
among their pupils in the college examinations for 
the purpose of estimating their own teaching power. 
This is a perfectly natural and right thing to do 
under the circum.tances; but it is a mistake to make 
success of pupils in passing college entrance exam- 
inations the sole criterion of the teacher’s efficiency. 
A far better criterion is found in the success with 
which these same pupils pursue their college studies 
after admission. 

The best teachers and the best schools hope to do 
something more and better with their pupils than 
merely to fit them to pass the entrance examinations. 
lor this reason, the examination method of admis- 
sion to college has to some extent been superseded by 
another known as the certificate method. Under 
this latter method the college authorities no longer 
judge of the preparatory teacher’s efficiency by read- 
ing the entrance examination papers of his pupils, 
but by visiting his school to see him teach, and by 
watching the progress of his pupils after their ad- 
mission to college. The certificate method places 
greater responsibility upon the teachers, and espe- 
cially unon the head of the preparatery school; and 
the effect of this is undoubtedly to enhance the efti- 
ciency of the teaching. 

Time fails us for a full notice of many interesting 
characteristics which make for a teacher’s efficiency. 
We must pass over such matters as his scholarship, 
his joy in Jearning, and equal joy in teaching, his 
knowledge of the principles and methods of educa- 
tion, his | moral earnestness, his justice, his clemency, 
his firmness clothed in gentleness, his courtesy, his 
syinpathy with the young and familiarity with their 
thoughts and ways, and last, but not least, his physi- 
eal health. All these are inviting topics, but the 
final word shall be reserved for the crowning one of 
all, the distinguishing characteristic of all great 
teachers. the power of inspiration. This power of 
inspiration is the highest power; it transfuses and 
vitalizes all other powers; it kindiles in pupils intel- 
lectual enthusiasm, moral enthusiasm, or both; it 
leads pupils to lay part hold on the higher purposes 
of education: and so it is the power whereby the 
teacher makes permanent impression on his pupils’ 
characters. 

It is power of inspiration that has made Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby remembered, and Lonis Agassiz of 
Cambridge, and Mark Hopkins of Williams College, 
and Francis Wayland of Brown University. Your 
memories will extend the list. 

It is this power of inspiration that has dis- 
finzuished in greater or less degree all good teachers. 
In looking back over the course of our lives we all 
can remember some teacher who first awakened our 
intcrest in some department of knowledge or set our 
heart upen some worthy purpose, and so influenced 
the subsequent course of our lives. This is our con- 
scious recognitidn of our teacher’s power of inepira- 
tian. What this same power may have wrought in 
us uneonsciously to ourselves we cannot directly 
know. That this effect may have been great we are 
prepared to admit by what we observe in others. 
Do we not sometimes recognize the past pupils of a 
great teacher by a certain stamp they wear in mind 
or character which came from him? 


All teachers shuuld desire to possess the power of 
inspiration and to possess it abundantly. For by this 
power, chielly, is measured their efficiency ; and by 

this power is determined the ultimate value of their 
work, All good teachers possess this power in 
greater or Jess degree. It is this that makes them 
good teachers. All good teachers seek to increase 
this power by keeping their minds ever open to the 
sources of inspiration. All good teachers know that 
work without inspiration is drudgery, profitless alike 
to teacher and pupil. Logs of inspiration means. fail- 
ure in the higher purposes of education. 

If there were to be revealed to the oncoming host 
of young teachers in the land, as there was revealed 
to the Roman army under the first Christian em- 
peror, a sign from heaven by which to conquer—hoc 
signo vinces—we might well expect that the sign 
would be this one word—ingpiration, 

THE NECESSITY OF ORGANIZING CON- 
TEMPORARY EDOCATIONAL €XPE- 
RIENCE, 


Paut H. Hanus, 
Harvard University. 

About twenty-five years ago we began in earnest 
to improve our narrow and formal elementary school 
programs of study, consisting chiefly of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, nglish grammar, and statistical 
geography, by “enrichment”; and our equally. nar- 
row single high school program, consisting chiefly of 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, ‘by the addition of 
semi-classical and non-classical programs. This has 
led to some intelligent experimenting, much unin- 
telligent imitation, and very general confusion, 
some congested programs, and not infrequently, 
scrappy and superficial work. 

About fifteen years ago we began also to realize 
that the organization and administration of our 
town and city school systems had outgrown the sim- 
plicity and efficiency of earlier days; that the organ- 
ization was often cumbersome, and wise administra- 
tion of school affairs hampered and obstructed by the 
obsolete system of organization then and still quite 
generally in force; and that both too often lent them- 
selves to spoils-hunting politicians and other self- 
seekers. During the past dozen years, or more, 
thoughtful teachers and laymen have been earnestly 
endeavoring to secure improvement by a transforma- 
tien that should adapt the existing organization and 
administration of schools to the changed conditions 
of the present day; to do this chiefly “by the central- 
ization of responsibility and authority in the hands 
of paid experts, responsible to boards of education 
or school committees, and by the restriction of the 


‘duties of boards of education or school committees 


to legislative functions. Progress in these matters, 
is, however, very slow; because it is difficult to wrest 
power that has been and is always liable to abuse 
from those who have exercised it; because teachers, 
school officers, and especially the general public do 
not clearly sce the immense harm in bad organiza- 
tion and administration; and because many are not 
convinced that the proposed schemes for the re- 


organization of city school systems must tend to re- 


move the evils from which we suffer. 

Accordingly, we are at the present moment lost 
amid anestions of what is a good course of study in 
history, mathematies, nature study, and the rest; 
what is a good program of studies; i. e., what should, 
be its scope, the sequence and distribution of the 
studies and activities provided, and how much time 
should be spent on them? 

We are also lost amid questions of organization 
and administration. One city does this, another 
that; and no one is prepared to prove by an array 
of incontestable facts just what the present evils arc, 
or how the newer organization and administration 
tend to remove them. 

I. The contemporary condition of school pro- 
grams is shown hy the accompanying tables A, B, 
and T. to XJ. Table A is copied from the report of 
the United States commissioner of education, and 
shows the subjects studied in the.elementary schools. 
together with the time devoted to those studies in 
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twenty-one cities of the United States in 1888-89. 
Table B is compiled from reports prepared by the 
United States commissioner of education for the 
Pan-American exposition, in Buffalo, in 1900, and 
shows the same things as table A for eighteen. cities. 
The remaining tables, i. e., I. to XI., were worked 
out by the students in-the seminary in education at 
Harvard University during the past year, and in 
various ways show for tthe present year the same 
facts as tables A and B for ten cities (Boston and 
neighboring cities, and New York city). 

‘hese tables accordingly show: I. ‘The scope of 
elementary instruction in the cities chosen, and are 


fairly typical of the cities of the country. 2. Varia- 


tions in time allotment for the same subject in 
different cities. In some cities certain studies re- 
ceive three or more times the time devoted to them 
in others. 

II. The study of these programs gives rise to the 
following questions: 1. If the maximum percentage 
of time is necessary, how can the minimum percent- 
aye be justified? 2. If the minimum percentage is 
adequate, why waste the pupils’ time? Hence: 3. 
IJow shall the requisite amount of time be deter- 
mined? This can be done as follows:— 

a. Determine or agree on what should be accom- 
plished in each study. 

b. Agree on concerted experimenting over a suffi- 
ciently wide area and for a sufficiently long time. 

So much for programs, 

Itt. The diversity in the organization of city 
school systems is as great as the diversity in - pro- 
grams of study. ‘There are:— 

a. Large boards of education. 

b. Small boards of education. 

c. Many executive sub-committees and limited 
powers of the superinibendent. 

d. No sub-committees or few sub-committees and 
large powers vested in the superintendent. | 

Which is best? We have no authoritative in- 
formation on these questions. We have occasional 
reports of individual experience, but no comprehen- 
sive and convincing reports as to just how these 
diTerent schemes of organization and administration 
actually work. For example: Questions like the fol- 
lowing constantly come to my desk: For what should 
the superintendent be held responsible? For what 
the board of education? Who should select the text- 
hooks? Who should determine the course of study? 
Who should have the determining voice in selecting 
and reiecting teachers? What are the best ways in 
which a hoard of education can determine the char- 
acier of the work done in school? At present such 
questions cannot be answered save from the stand- 
point of individual experience and observation. 
Such answers necessarily Jack the convincing force 
which they ought to possess. : 

IV. 'To secure the comprehensive, and if possible 
convincing information needed on these questions 
concerning programs, and organization and adminis- 
tration. the National Department of Superintend- 
erce of the National Educational Association ap- 
pointed a committee of eleven on the organization 
of contemporary educational experience. This com- 
mittee has developed the following plan of work:— 

A. To study four phases of coniemporary edu- 
cational experience as related to one an- 
other, and to that end to collect and classify 
data as follows:— 

1. Facts concerning the organization and 
general administration of town and 
city schools and school systems in a 
considerable number of cities and 
towns. 

2. Facts concerning teachers, namely: 
Their training, improvement, promio- 
tions, salaries, and pensions. 

3. Facts concerning programs of study: 
Namely, scope or content, distribution 
and time allotment of the various 
studies from the kindergarten through 
the high school. 

4. Facets coneerning the classification 
and promotions of pupils. 

B. To disentangle from these facts of experi- 


ence contemporary principles of adininis- 
tration, and contemporary aims and tend- 
encies; and to suggest the testing or veri- 
fication of these principles, aims, and tend- 
encies by concerted experimentation over 
wide areas for varying but considerable 
periods of time. : 

The committee hope to secure the desired facts as 
follows: (1) by appointing associate committees, or 
by securing the appointment of such associate com- 
mittees, through local or state organizations. These 
committees to secure the desired information on the 
basis of questions and outlines prepared by the com- 
mittee of eleven. (2) By appointing or securing the 


appointinent of associates committees of laymen’ 


.(persons not teachers) to secure desired facts as be- 
fore. (3) By employing a representative of the com- 
mittee of eleven, who shall pursue his investigations 
under the direction of the committee. 

V. ‘This committee will accordingly attempt to 
achieve the following results:— 

a. On the basis of well attested facts of experi- 
ence (which are themselves of great value to super- 
intendents, prineipals and teachers, professors of 
education in Normal schools and colleges, and all 
other workers in the field of education) to promote 
the clear formulation of contemporary educational 
problems. This formulation is the first step toward 
progressive solutions of these problems—solutions 
based on a progressive insight into clearly-defined 
and deliberately planned educational procedure. 

b. To make a contribution to the method of in- 
vestigating eduneational problems. While this 
method ean be developed in detail only as the work 
proceeds, the committee expect to show that it con- 
sists in (1) ascertaining incontestible facts; (2) the 
provisional formulation of the principles, aims, and 
tendencies embodied im these facts of experience; and 
(3) the testing of these principles, aims, and tend- 
encies by concerted experimenting on the part of 
those whose business it is to carry on the work of the 
schools. 

ec. Finally, in this way, the committee hope to 
promote the development of our incipient science of 
education. They hope to help in bringing about 
the time when educational practice will be conspicu- 
misiy based on the ascertained needs of the individ- 
ual and of society; and on the equally well ascer- 
tained possibilities of achievement under the vary- 
ing conditions of contemporary life. 

TWO FORCES IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


Groret H. MARTIN, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


The study of hisiory reveals two forces acting 
through all past time toward social betterment. One 
of these forces is individual initiative, the other the 
force of co-operative effort, what Prince Kuropatkin’ 
calls the force of mutual aid. The history of every 
New England town shows the working of these two 
forces. ‘The foresight and courage of a few men 
have promoted material interests. They have pro- 
jected all new enterprises, have built up their own 
fortunes and made these men social leaders. But 
the united effort of the people of the town has been 
the real foundation of progress. They have put 
their shoulders to common burdens as_ they have 
rallied to the common defence. 

The early conditions were favorable to develop- 
ment of these two forces. The undeveloped resources 
of the new country were tempting to the daring and 
enterprising young man, and the common hardships 
and dangers developed mutual sympathies and neces- 
sitated mutual aid. The educational influence of 
this life, as well as the formal work ‘of the schools, 
tended in the same direction. The school was sub- 
ordinate to the homé, where children shared in the 
common industrial life of the family. In the school 
the children were forced to depend wpon their own 
resources, and a sturdy self-reliance was promoted. 

Modern conditions are not as favorable. While 
initiative is demanded more than ever, the conditions 
call for trained minds, and the way of individual 
in.pulse is not so evident nor so easy. On the other 


hand, the civie unit has become so large that only 
the trained mind can grasp it. So civic life is largely 
limited by personal interest. The modern school, 
too, furnishes so much aid to the pupil as to make 
him dependent and limits his motives to the personal 
idea of getting on and surpassing others. The idea 
of mutual or communal interests scarcely exists - 
above the kindergarten. The great need of the times 
is a change which shall give to the pupils more op- 
portunity for the exercise of personal initiative, and 
which shall cultivate the social and civic sense. A 
fine example of educational work which recognizes 
hoth the great social forees and trains the students 
for usefulness in both directions is found in the farm 


“school on 'Thompson’s Island in Boston harbor.. 


The same work, on a broader seale, is going on at 
Tuskegee and Hampton. The elements which make 
in all 


these schovls successful should be found 
schools, 
THE PLACE AND VALUE OF GREFK. 


Wituiam C. 
Head master Roxbury Latin School. 


In western Europe and in the United States there 
is a nenifest trend away from the study of Greek. 
In the French lycees, corresponding rough!y in the 
first four years of their course of study to our high 
schools, Greek, by the legislation of 1901, is made 
optional. In the United States, as a whole, only a 
little more than 2 1-2 per cent. of high school pupils 
are now studying Greek. Greek is no longer required 
for admission to Harvard College, and the number 
of candidates who offer Greek is relatively dimini=h- 
ing. Massachusetts is the stronghold of Greck in 
this country, there being more public high school 
pupils studying Greek than in New York state, with 
approximstely thrice the population; more than in 
all the other New England states and the eleven 
westernmost states combined, yet Greek is rapid'y 
disappearing from the rural high schools. 

That fewer persons are studying Greek in schools 
and in colleges does not mean necessarily a deteri- 
oration in liberal education, but it will generally be 
agreed that it would be unfortunate for Greek to 
be altegether snpplanted by modern subjects, which 
are pressing it to the wall. Greek study should be 
liberalized and made more attractive by more, at- 
tention to Greek art, history, and literature. Wher- 
ever it is pessible to have access to museums, Greek 
sculpture and architecture should supplement the 
study of the language. The value of the best trans- 
lations of masterpicces of Greek literature has not 
been understood. Provision ought to be made so 
that non-classicu! students may have, through trans- 
lations, an introduction to Greek literature; and even 
classical students ought to widen their aequaintance 
with Greek Jitcrature through the aid of transla- 
tions, since few can command the time to read albun- 
dantly in the original. The teacher ought to make 
fruitful in the classroom the study of Greek ideals in 
literature, art, and life. ° 


—o——_ 


HOW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY CAN BE 
MADE MORE PROFITABLE. 


Proressor L. C. NEwE 
Boston University. 

There is a marked diversity of purpose on the 
part of science teachers; more uniformity in aim is 
needed. In this respect science teaching is inferior 
to that in mathematics and language. Physics 
courses should be lezs mathematical and chemistry 
courses should be better balanced. The greatest 
profit in science teaching comes from using correet 
methods. 

The lahoratory method has not been successful in 
some schools because it is not applied psychologic- 
allv. Laboratory work is not easily shirked if the ex- 
periments are earefully selected and judiciously 
supervised, Experiments must also be difficult 
enough to command self-respect, but must not be 


[Continued on page 93.] 
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An artist’s work is greater than the artist. 


The school garden is a first-class “culture subject” 
in more senses than one. 


You can never learn to hit anything without try- 
ing to hit something. 


Wisconsin pays the state superintendent $5,000. 
How can any large state be content to pay less? 


Abeut one hundred teachers in Trenton, N. J., get 
a salary increase. So the good work goes on. Keep 
it going. 

She is a great teacher who can impress facts and 
truths rather than herself upon interested and in- 
teresting children. 


Jason L. Curtis becomes master of the Dwight 
school, and Herbert L. Morse of the Blackinton 
school, Boston. These make five sub-masters pro- 
muted within the year, Parker, Grover, Harrington, 
Curtis. and Morse, almost an unprecedented record. 


Now that Superintendent Seaver of Boston is out 
of office after twenty-three years of service, the 
wonder is not that he is out, but that any man could 
have served the city in that capacity for so long a 
time and at such a time. What changes have been 
wrought in those years! What different comp!ex- 
ions the school hoard has had! Mr. Seaver has becn 
eminently progressive, intensely independent, and 
absolutely honorable in every regard. 


TEACHERS IN 


PHILIPPINES. 


Mary Osgood, of Natick, Mass., writes to the Bos- 
ton Globe as follows: Salaries paid school teachers in 
the Philippines range from $900 to $2,000 and from 
$1,500 to $2,500 for division superintendents. A 


candidate must pass examination in a thesis, pen- 


manship, arithmetic, Fnglish, geography, history,’ 


and civil government of the United States, physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, nature study and drawing, science 
of teaching, and experience, trainings and general 
fitness. ‘Mhere is quite a severe medical test as to 
physical jitness to stand the climate. Application 
should be made to the United States civil srvice 
commissioner, Washington, D.C, 


MAYOR JONES OF TOLEDO. 


Samuel W. Jones. of Toledo, four times elected 
mayor by overwhelming majorities, is dead. Only a 
president of the United States has had more notable 
memorial honors than he, even the nation’s political 
and industrial chieftain was not more honored. 
When his body lay in state in Memorial hall, more 
than one hundred thousand men and women passed 
in review, scarcely a dry eye looked into that face, 
many wept, and not a few stopped and prayed aloud, 


thanking God for the life of this noble man. While 


tthe hall contained innumerable floral tributes, b2au- 
tiful and expensive, the one token of love allowed on 
the casket was a nasturtium and two sweet peas tied 
with a soiled hair ribbon brought by a very poor little 
girl. Kvery store and factory in the city of 150,000 
was closed, and when the bedy was taken to and from 
the Memorial hall, it had an escort of thousands of 
mourners. Every pulpit rehearsed his virtues the 
following Sunday, but the chief address at the 
funeral was by one of his workmen. 

It was my joy to know Mr. Jones. Several years 
I wrote in ardent appreciation, and to hundreds of 
thousands of persons. upon the platform have I 
spoken in affectionate admiration. The last time I 
heard him speak was at the auditorium in Chicago 
at the memorial services to Henry D. Lloyd, in No- 
vember, and the same evening we were fellow guests 
of Jane Addams at Hull house. How little did either 
of us think that day that in cight fleeting months 
the world would he weeping over the news of his 


translation. 


No man has ever been more abused, not because of 
any questionable act or word of his, but because he 
loved the common people too well to fit into the 
traditions and ambitions of this commercial age. 
The following noble words of appreciation appeared 
in one of the Toledo papers on the day of h's 
death:— 

“Mayor Jones is dead. 

“And o’er that wasted form which housed a noble 
soul that made men love the man, Toledo bows in 
reverence, in sorrow, and in love. 

“The poor, whose almost hopeless hearts expanded 
in the warmth of this man’s human sympathy, sled 
tears that spring from honest love, vet feel the richer 
that they knew this man, who, though he’s gone, left 
something in their lives that money couldn’t buy. 

“The rich, who once did fear his strong afection 
for the poor and thought perhaps it might make less 
their hoard, to-day are thankful that they learned to 
know the man, and that in their lives, too, there came 
that something from this sinmle man that is not 
found in marts of trade, but only in the human 
heart. 

“lor what he gave to all, to rich, to poor, to sick, 
1o well, to every human thing—-was love. 

“Mayor Jones was but a man, yet that was all he 
could be on this earth. "Twas all he aimed to be or 
ever hoped to be. And he had learned to know that 
oll the knocks and blows that come in human strife 
for fame but take away the littleness in man, give 
his virtues so much better room to grow. 

“The mortal tenement is gone, but that which 
made the man—the soul—lives on forever in the 
hearts of men, and grows and grows and grows. 

“No great reform that helped the human race in 
its development took root spontaneonsly in the minds 
of men, but rather came at first a dream in one man’s 
mind, enlarged his soul, and then kept on its glori- 
ous work long after he was dead. 

“The thoughts men think that make for love and 
human happiness are things that have no bone and 
flesh that rot. They are of the spirit of God and 


know no death, but rather everlasting life. From 
him who has them end ean fix them in the minds of 
other men, there constantly pours forth a flood of 
love whese source grows wondrously as the flood’s 
enlarged. 

“And such a man was Jones. Misunderstocd, mis- 
interpreted, maligned by those who didn’t see the 
ight, albeit some were honest men, his very soul ex- 
panded as he learned, through what men did to him, 
their wants, their weaknesses, and their strength. 

“Tis ignorance that prompts a man to pound 
opinions into other men with clubs, But wisdom 
sees: this ignorance in men who fight and hate, and 
then fer such the thearts of all good men are filled 
with pity, then with love. 

“It was the knowledge of the human heart, the 
love of man for inner manhood rather than for out- 
ward seeming, that made Mayor Jones so mild and 
meek, so glad to try to love with all his heart the 
very ones who tried to thwart his efforts for his 
fellows. 

“Ele had learned to look through crowns and 
badges, uniforms and clothes, and see, inside, the 
man that God had made. 

“And seeing thus, the poor locked good to him-— 
likewise the rich—it all depended on the man. 

“And rich and poor and great and low , to-day 
bow reverently o’er the bier of this good. true, and 
honest man who loved not wealth, nor fame, nor any 
perishable thing, but loved with all the strength of 
iis great heart all of God’s work.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Discussion of the results of the Democratic 
national convention has centred largely in Judge 
Varker’s telegram regarding the gold standard. The 
eastern Denwcratic papers applaud Judge Parker’s 
act without reserve and ascribe to him the highest 
moral courage. Republican papers, on the other 
hand, point to the fact that he did not act until 
twenty hours after the throwing out of ihe gold 
plank by the committee on resolutions, and then not 
nntil goaded to it by New York Demecratie papers, 
which told him plamnly that they would not support 
him unless he did act. So, that which from one 
point of view was a manly and courageous act, from 
the other point of view is regarded merely as a 
shrewd political move, accomplished without any 
real risk to the candidate. In any event, however, 
the money question will not figure much in the cam- 
paign. Mr. Bryan has expressed his intention of sup- 
porting the ticket, but his letter announcing this de- 
cisien is of such a tenor that his services are not 
likely to be in great demand upon the stuimp. 

The operations in the field of war in Manchuria 
are greatly obseured, first, by sensational and wholly 
fictitious reports which figure in nearly every day’s 
despatches from Che-foo, Shanghai, and other cen- 
tres of rumor; second, by the widely different names 
given to the same places according to the use of Rus- 
sian, Japanese, cr Chinese nomenclature; and third, 
by failure to realize that besides the forces which are 
hesieging and fighting about Port Arthur, there are 
three distinct, hut co-operating Japanese armies en- 
gaged in different parts of the field, and shaping their. 


“movements with the ubtimate purpose of driving 


General Kuropatkin back from Liao-yang toward 
Mukden. The Tokio correspondence of the London 
Times gives the clearest view which has been pre- 
sented of these co-operating movements. 

* * * 

It is the first army, under General Kuroki which, 
marching 100 miles from Kiu-lien-cheng, and cap- 
turing the Motien and Ta passes, reached June 29 
pesitions which look down on Laio-yang and menace 
the railway from that city to Mukden. The second 
army, under General Oku, advancing 115 miles from 
ivin-chow and capturing the Kai-chow highlands 
July 9, reached the flatiands stretching from Tashi- 
Chao to Yin-kow, the port of Niuch-wang. The 
third army, under General Nodzu, moving eighty 
miles from Talku-shan, crowned the eminences east- 
ward of Hai-cheng by forcing the Fenshui pass 
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June 27, In the recent fighting, it has been the 
arasies of General Oku and Nodzu which have been 
chiefly engaged, 

= 

One of the inevitable results of giant combinations 
cf capital on one hand and of labor on the other is 
ihat when they engage in war the community suffers 
as it did not in the old days of smaller interests. 
This was proved at the time of tlic anthracite coal 
strike. It is emphasized anew in the great strike 
just begun among the butchers and meat-packers at 
hicago, Kansas City, and other centres of the pack- 
ing industry in the west. The trouble extends far 
heyond the 50,000 or more_unskilled workmen di- 
rectly affected, who are contending over a cent or 
the fraction of a cent more or less in their pay per 
hour. It affects the whole business of the trans- 
portation, distribution, and sale of meat from the 
ranchman on the plains to the housewife thousands 
of miles away. 'The effect was immediately felt in a 
higher price for beef, and if the strike were to last 
long there would be a serious shortage in the supply. 
But the strike comes at a time when it is possible to 
make large retrenchments in the use of meat with- 
out injury. 

* . 

A unique figure in polities and philanthropy has 
passed away in the death of “Golden. Rule Jones,” 
mayor of Toledo. This appellation was bestowed, 
half in derision, half in affection, upon a man who 
announced many years ago his intention of applying 
the Golden Rule in business and politics. As a large 
employer of labor, he instituted of his own accord 
the eight-hour day, gave his workmen a share of his 
profits in addition to their wages, and established 
junch rooms, reading-rooms, and recreation grounds 
for them. In pohtics, he stocd for non-partisanship 
in city affairs, and mixed private philanthropies with 
public duties to an extent which dazed a practical 
generation. He was elected mayer first as a Repub- 
lican, then as an independent, and finally over the 
oppositien of both political parties; and in spite of 
what were regarded as socialistic eccentricities was 
so beloved that it was impossible to defeat him. 

* > * 

In spite of denials, international politics must 
have entered more or less into the conferences of 
King Edward and Emperor William at their recent 
meeting at Kiel: for the king’s visit to Germany has 
been followed, as was the case with severai earlier 
visits to other heads of states, by a treaty of arbi- 
tration. The terms of the treaty are identical with 
those recently concluded with France, Tialy, and 
Spain. The instrument provides for the settlement 
by arbitration of differences which may arise of a 
legal nature, or relating to the interpretation of ex- 
isting treaties. Ordinarily the news of such an ar- 
rangement would be generally applauded in both 
countries concerned. But the distrust of Germany 
which is felt in England is deep and wide-spread, 
and when the King went to Kiel, there were frve ex- 
pressions of a fear that mischief would come from 
it in a diplomatic way. 'Mhe journals which ex- 
pressed this view, among which were some staunch 
supporters of the government, now openly deprecate 
the arbitration treaty. 

* * * 

Paul Kruger, former president of the Transvaal 
republic, died on Thursday in Switzerland, whither 
he had gone some weeks previous in feeble health. 
He was seventy-nine years old. The Boer war, with 
all that preceded and followed it, will have to recede 
a good deal farther into history before there is an 
agreement of opinion concerning it. But even those 
who thought that. President Kruger was not justified 
in his poliey will scarcely deny him the possession of 
splendid courage. 
republics made against the British will long be re- 
membered among the most heroic struggles for 
national existence which the world has witnessed. 
England put 450,000 men into the field, and spent 
more than a thousand million dollars hefore she con- 
quered and annexed ‘the two republics. _ In al! this 
resolute resistance against hopeless odds Paul Kruger 
was the central figure. 


The fight which the little Boer. 


TEACHERS AMONG THE WHITE HILLS. 


[Continued from page 91.] 


dangerous. All experiments must be followed up by 
questions, otherwise they will be shirked. 

Laboratory work will not relieve mental fatigue 
unless the directions for performing experiments are 
clear, and the room suitable for comfortable work. 
Care should he taken to remove noxious gases, and 
the air which soon becomes vitiated from the Bunsen 
burners. Much-profit comes from leading pupils out 
of the stage of curiosity, through interest to volun- 
tary attention. Simple experiments requiring exact 
weighing and measuring are well fitted to stimulate 
voluntary attention. 

Success in teaching science depends on the teach- 
er’s knowledge of his own psychological life. He 
himself must have passed through the gates of curi- 
osity and interest into the temple of voluntary atten- 
tion, and must have walked through the fields of in- 
decision ont upon the broad highway of calm, delib- 
erate, coufident, mental action. He must be con- 
stantly conscious of the better self, for it is this un- 
seen self that teaches. 


THE ATTITUDE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THACHERS TO FIRST YEAR PUPILS. 


Superintenpent F, H. Beene, 
New Haven. 

There is a greater falling-off in attendance dur- 
ing the first vear in the high school than at any 
other peried in school life, caused largely by radi- 
callv different conditions of work in the grammar 
school and in the high school, 

As a result of these differences, many pupils, be- 
fore adjustments are made to new conditions, be- 
come discouraged. ‘To prevent this the -high school 
teachers should get acquainted with new pupils dur- 
ing the first half year; encourage the timid; help 
those who do not easily get hold of their work, and 
not murk too hard at first. 

The principal should give two “parental” talks to 
the first-year class, in September and in January. 

There shonld be a special room for pupils who do 
not get along wel! in the various studies of the year, 
and it should be under a_ strong, sympathetic 
teacher. “Slow” pupils should be encouraged. 
They ustially become relivble citizens and are often 
leaders in successful business enterprises. The 


schools need them. 
—o--— 


ARITHMETIC: A MISUSED AGENT IN 
EDUCATION. 


SupPeERINTENDENT Louis P. Nasu, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

T have taken this title for two reasons: First, be- 
cause just now arithmetic is being unreasonably 
criticised, and second, because it must be admitted 
that teachers have not always made the wisest use 
ot the subject as a means of broadening mental cui- 
ture. We teach arithmetic much better than the old- 
fashioned schools used to; we do better work with 
ordinary and slow pupils; but there has been some 
loss. We do not get the keen analysis and vigorous 
training that bright and ambitious boys used to get 
in digging out their own work and solving their own 
problems. Our objective teaching in primary grades 
has done great good; a superstitious adherence to 
the Gruhe method, becanse it smacked of “German 
throughness,” has done much harm; the tendency to 
use measures, etc., in practical constructive work is 
a very encouraging sign of the times. 

At present, we are doing better work in primary 
than in higher grades, and we must plan for better, 
stronger work for the older pupils. We need, first 
of al!, clear teaching of number-concept, then ac- 
curate work with small numbers, and more mental 
work than written. We need intelligent application 
of arithmetic and its problems to practical life. 
But most of all we need such a view of arithmetic 
on the part of the teacher, that every step shall be 
{aught and learned, not for its own sake chiefly, but 
as « means of enlightenment, that shali lead for- 
ward to a higher step in advance. 


RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 


Grenvitte T. Frercuer, : 
Agent Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

Within the last fifty years rural conditions have 
greatly changed. The expansion of city life, the 
growth of mannfacturing and commercial interests 
have drawn population and wealth from the eountry 
towas. A scattered people over large areas, with 
poor facilities of communication. with too many 
small schools for economy and efficiency, have re- 
duced the educational advantages to the great detri- 
ment of communities. To lessen the number of the 
schools to be supported and to increase their effi- 
ciency by the employment of more competent teach- 
ers, conveyance of children from remote parts of the 
towns to convenient centres has been tried in many 
tewns with varying degrees of success. There are 
advantages and objections in connection with the 
plan. Closing the local school, if it can be made a 
good one, is a disadvantage to a rural community. 
Location and physical conditions in some country 
towns are such that prosperity, material and intel- 
lectual, to any great degree is not probable, if pos- 
sible, unless conditions of living greatly change. 
With most rural communities improvement is pos- 
sible. It has begun, and there are encouraging signs 
of large increase. 

Methods and results of farming have improved. 
The number of abandoned farms in New England is 
much smaller than it was ten years ago. The attrac- 
tions of country life have brought money to many 
conmunities from the summer visitors. Capitalists 
are huving land and making such improvements as 
create taxable values. Immigration is adding to 
population and property valuation; larger families 
call for more school advantages, and the need will be 
met. The state is vitally interested in the education 
that makes for good citizenship, and it is granting 
large aid to rural towns, especially in Massachusetts, 
in’ support of the schools. Through compensation of 
teachers and aid in the employment of skilled super- 
intendents of schools, an educational direction is 
now the policy of the. state, with advance in this di- 
rection in other states. The schools will be what the 
people demand. Money must be expended liberally 
and wisely for the erection of good, well-equipped 
buildings. The town that offers material, social, and 
religions privileges and school advantages in accord 
with the special conditions and needs of country life 
will be an ideal place in which to live. The last de- 
cade of years shows marked improvement on the edu- 
cational advantages offered by rural communities. 


POSSIBILITIES LIMITATIONS, 
ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF UNITING RURAL SCHOOLS. 


CHANNING Fotsom, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, New Hampshire. 


The educational problems of northern New Eng- 
land are those linked with the rural school, and are 
incident to the changed conditions since our schools 
were established and our method of manigement in- 
augurated. I shall speak more definitely of New 
Hampshire because I can speak more confidently, 
but the history of our neighboring states is similar, 
and resulting conditions must be practically the 
same, Though the school has been always demanded 
by the state for the welfare of the state, its manage- 
ment and its financial support have been left to 
Iseal decision. This plan originally worked well, but 
the econemic and industrial changes of the last cen- 
tury have hrought about marked inequalities. Wide 
variations in taxation and valuation force us irresist- 
ibly to the conclusion that the revenne for the sup- 
port of the public schools must ultimately come 
from the state treasury; that the school tax must be 
raised by the state and paid back to the towns. and 
the method of distribution must be such as will cause 
the rich to help the poor; any other plan will not be 
a remedy of the present inequalities. 

A state tax properly distributed would tend to 
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«I feel sure that ‘ Vermont for Young Vermonters’ will find 
its way into Vermont schools by reason of its own intrinsic 
merits.” —Hon. P. U. S. Senator. 


“T would recommend its use in every town in the state.’”’— 
Hon. James L. Martin, U. S. District Attorney. 
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are favorable, without exception. 


Opinions of the press, of teachers, and of school officials 


work, should constitute 
himself or herself a mis- 
sionary. Good laws 
without the people are 
useless; an interested 
people will demand good 
laws and competent ofti- 
cers to administer them. 


THE KINDERGAR- 
ZEN IN PRACTICE. 


Mrs. Maraaret J. Sran- 
NARD, 
Principal of the Garland Kin- 
dergarten Training School, 
Boston. 


The adjustment of the 
kindergarten to the pub- 
lic school system has 
been attended by some 
difficulties, and perhaps 
by some dangers, but on 
the whole, organization 
and definite supervision 
have produced a stronger 
and more intelligent 
practice. It is fast be- 
coming impossible for 
the kindergartner to do 
haphazard work; she is 
continually called wpon 
to answer the questions: 
“What are you doing, 
and why are you doing 
it?” In order to answer 
these questions she must 


equalize the schoc] year throughout the state. It 
would tend to equalize salaries and to increase them 
all along the line. More money must be obtained in 
some way in order to place better teachers in charge 
of our schools. Nowhere, even in the most wealthy 
and liberal cities, are teachers’ salaries commensurate 
with the preparation needed and the work de- 
manded, but in the small New England town this 
fact is most lamentably true. Money is needed for 
better buildings, better sanitation, better ventilation, 
apparatus, books, supplies. Many of our high schools 
are teaching science with no laboratory. no appar- 
atus, with a text-book only. Many of our school 
beards require text-books to be used until they are 
mere shreds and rags from use. The drift to the 
cities has almost depopulated some of our rural 
towns. The schools have decreased in size until little 
real teaching is done in them. Business judgment 
calls for the consolidation of many of these neigh- 
boring schools, enabling school boards to secure bet- 
ter service and beiter equipment. It is more tm- 
portant that money should be well expended than 
that we shon!d have more to expend. The greatest 
problem is the supervision of the rural school. 
Massachusetts has solved this problem in such a 
satisfactory way as to make her an example to be 
imitated. Her system of district supervision on the 
whole scems to be the best yet devised. Her sister 
states are trying to profit by her experience. In 
most of our towns, however, supervision by school 
hoards is the only oversight given to the schools. 
Here, again, the natural conservatism of our people 
forms a barrier to the rapid adoption of this plan. 
All the remedies suggested depend upon public 
opinion for their consummation. The solution, then, 
of all our problems depends upon interest and en- 
lightenment of the people. This view brings to us a 
question almost appalling: How may the people of 
any town, of any state, he brought to realize their 
personal responsibility for our schools? To the ac- 
complishment of this end, every teacher, every super- 
intendent, everyone connected with educational 
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have a well-defined plan 


of work—a program 
based upon the  prin- 
ciples of child de- 


velopment and indicating 
a knowledge of what Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody has 
ealled the constant which 
underlies all the various processes, Is it not possible 
that the use of such programs developed by experi- 
enced training teachers and supervisors, and dis- 
cussed with them by students and young kifder- 
gartners will best serve to produce g good immediate 
practice and at the same time give training in the 


‘art and setence of program making? 


The difficulties involved in adapting such a pro- 
gram to the needs of the individual set of children 
provide sufficient means of growth for the novice. 
If we need fear uniformity of practice as a result of 
this method, is there not something amiss either 
with the choice or preparation of our students? At 
no time. has the principle of continuity been so in- 


telligently applied in the practice of the kindergarten 


as at present. We are showing also a deeper under- 
standing of the necessity of harmonious develop- 
ment. and seek to make the kindergarten experiences 
and discipline such as will supplement those received 
outside the Kindergarten. This necessitates ac- 
quaintanee with the mothers and the homes. 


ART IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Miss Apeuine T. Joycr, 
Brookline, Maas. 4 

Ituring the last decade there has been an awak- 
eved appreciation of the role which art should play 
in life. Our world’s fairs have taught us much of 
the beanty of massed effects, and our Mr. Olmsted 
has shown us truly that “the wilderness mav blossom 
as the rose.” Yet side by side with this considera- 
tion of beauty and its proper setting. we have the 
gaudy bil! posters, and lurid newspapers full of gross 
cartocns. These form the only 
hosts of children. 

What is the realm of knowledge that such pic- 
tures open ‘to them, and what is their influence? 
We must inevitably answer that these are negative 
infnences which stunt and dwarf any finer sensibili- 
ties and tend only to destruction. I believe it is the 
privilege of every honest kindergartner to lead her 


children early to know and appreciate something 


better in the field of art. We should lead the chil- 


picture world to; 
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dren to notice and comment upon the varying as- 
pects of nature. 

We must also make our rooms attractive and har- 
monious. We have a great mission to perform in 
this direction, not only as an elevating influence 
upon the children, but as we were, I believe, pioneers 
in school decorations, so we should strive always to 
keep avery high standard. Let us simplify our 
rooms by eliminating meaningless dust colleobors. 
Have a system. for decoration in rotation, taking 
down and replacing, leaving but a few vital things 
before the children. Have something really beauti- 
ful ever in their presence. For this purpose nothing 
can exceed the beauty of well-stocked window boxes. 
‘Lhe practical work of the children in art in the 
kindergarten must of necessity be elementary, but 
for that reason it need not be ugly. Simplicity must 
characterize our work, but pleasing results may be 
obtained through repetition and the use of color, 


THE KINDERGARTE&N OUT OF DOORS. 


Fiorence Scott, 
Fitchburg, Mass., Normal School. . 


My method is to take the children directly into the 
fields and woods, which our location at Titchburg 
MAKCS possible—placing some of them in small 
groups in charge of kindergarten students for indi- 
vidual guidance in observation. Having already by 
means of pictures and stories become very familiar 
with the appearance, names, and descriptions of 
birds, the children readily learn to recognize many 
of them by song and color. 

We believe that a real and lasting love for the 
birds and flowers is inspired while ait the same time 
the habit of definite observation is formed. There- 
after to see every flower, to identify every bird is 
part of the pleasure of all walks and excursions with 
parents and friends, as well as teachers, and the re 
sult is an awakened interest in nature study in the 
families and friends of kindergarten pupils, besides 
the grand start which the children themselves make. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AND CIVIC SPIRIT. 


WILLIAM ORk, 
Principal of the jpringfield (Maas.) High School. 


The estabiishment of the high school system in 
Néw York aity, in the brief space of seven years, is 
a noteworthy advance in education. It testifies to 
public confidence in the institution, and in connec- 
tion with the movement for better municipal condi- 
tions in the metropolis suggests possibilities for ser- 
vice to the community by the high school in sending 
out tts pupils with high ideals of civic life. Pupils of 
the high school age are peculiarly susceptible to direc- 
tion along lines of social service. Intellectually they 
are awakening to the complex relation of men in so- 
cia] and political organizations. Instruction should 
be given in the subjects of civics, economics, and on 
the varions activities of the city or town. ‘The 
knowledge that comes from direct personal observa- 
tion and investigation is most valuable. 

Through the various school organizations, prop- 
erly rogulated, boys and girls may find opportunity 
to grow in capacity for leadership and community 
service. Such activities fit them for the right atti- 
tude towards the larger problem of full citizenship. 
In the management of the school a certain amount 
of responsibility and freedom should be given the 
young people. ‘Too strict repression unfits for the 
duties that falf to them in a democracy. 

A spirit of loyalty to the school may easily develop 
info devotion to the city or state. As high schools 
hecome rich ip history and tradition this reverence 
and regard of the pupils ‘will be greatly strengih- 
enced, and the inspiration for civic life thus may be 
given that will hecome a potent factor in the better- 
ment of municipal conditions. 


THE VALUE OF SCHOOL GARDENS. 


Joun L. 
Principal of the Vermont State Normal School. 


Recent years have witnessed ng more significant 
movement than the establishment of puwblie school 
gardens for the practice of the simplest arts of 
agriculture. The fact of theschool garden is its only 
really new feature. We have long treasured its spirit 
in the popular nature study movement. The finest 
result of all nature.study work is that it has taken 
the children of our land out of decors; if it has led 
them to the school garden, so much the better. 
‘Gardening is nature study systematized, centralized, 
and converted ‘into real life interests instead of in- 
terest in real life. The chief value of the teaching 
of agriculture is the opportunity it presents for in- 
tellivent and intense  self-activity. Even a very 
limited observation of children at work in a properly 
conducted school garden will prove beyond question 
how fully this unique training squares itself with all 
the rearirements for a wholesome, practical, and 
broadly educational form of manual training. For 
developing the powers of the mind there is no sub- 
ject which supplies more favorable conditions than 
agriculture, with its multitude of varying phe- 
nemena, its ready response to simple laws, and its 
innumerable unsolved problems. 

The specific knowledge acquired from such a 
course is well worth while and covers a wide range 
of subjects. It must not be inferred that the aver- 
age child already knows about,the soil, drainage, 1 fe 
processes of plants, the relation of insects and birds 
to the farm crops, ete., for he does not. There is an 
immeasurable need for definite instruction in city 
and country along these very important lines. The 
teaching of agriculture involves healthful, out-of- 
door labor, pleasant thoughts, and kindly motives. 
Intelligent effort irected to the beautifying of the 
common things and of the common toil may do for 
our race what all the shrewdness and sharpness of 
the mental gymnasium could not accomplish. To 
live intelligently and usefully is an art, but to live in- 
telligently,. usefully, happily, and hopefully is the 
supreme art. When we fully realize this truth we 
sha!l with greater wisdom bring into our school life 
more of the formal and purely disciplinary, and more 
of the training that tends to a higher culture, to 
more generous thoughts, and to a finer realization of 
our nohlest possibilities. 


OUR BUUK TABLE, 


SYMS’S EASY FIRST FRENCH READER. By L. C. 
Syms, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
195 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The author tinds that boys and girls at about the age 
of fourteen are no longer interested in fairy tales, but 
are ready to appreciate something of greater literary 
value. So he has made his selections for this reader 
from such writers as Feulliet, Laboulaye, Felix Gras, 
and others, condensing and altering so as to bring the 
texts within the range of elementary reading, but at the 
same time endeavoring to preserve the charm of the 
original, English exercises are also given to be trans- 
lated into French. Footnotes are quite numerous, and 
there are full vocabularies, both French-English and 
English-French. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By Professor James M. 
Taylor of Colgate University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. 171 pp. Price, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 

Professor Taylor designs to specially meet the needs 
of beginners who wish to master the fundamental prin- 
ciples of trigonometry, and his work is clear, practical, 
and thoroughly scientific. Many interesting problems 
have heen introduced with the avowed purpose of 
rendering the subject more attractive and serviceable to 
the beginner. It would be easy in a theme so naturally 
protound and technical to overwhelm the student by 
difficult problems. But this the author s.renuously 
avoids and seeks to present the simpler formulas as a 
lure and a help to the more difficult ones that neces- 
sarily must follow in a masterful study of the subject. 


PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL. By H. 'N. 
Chute, M. S., of the Ann Arbor, Mich., high school. 
—- D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 267 pp. Price, 80 
cents, 

This is the second edition of a scientific text-book that 
has won for itself a place in many secondary schools, 
and with the careful revision of the author promises to 
be of increased value. It is specially designed for be- 
ginners in the study of physics, and to pave the way for 
the more extended studies of the college laboratory. 
The problems are therefore presented in a simple and 
straightforward manner, yet not differing in principle 
from those more elaborately treated in more advanced 
treatises. The work is very fully illustrated with 
sketches of the apparatus in use, and at the Ciose very 
important tables—such as of constants, logarithms, etc., 
—are given that add greatly to the convenience and aid 
of the student. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. By 
George W. Hull, M. A., Ph. D., professor of math2- 
matics in the First Pennsylvania state normal school. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth, 12mo. 
159 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

It is becoming more and more evident each year that 
the general trend of educational practice is toward the 
teaching of algebra early. This book will contribute 
largely in making the study both interesting and profit- 
able to the young pupil. To accomplish this end, the 
eyuation has been made the most prominent idea of each 
chapter. The transition from arithmetic to algebra is 
so simple and easy that no pupil will experience any 
difficulty in mastering the elements of the science. A 
noteworthy feature of the book is a clear and logical 
discussion of all those processes that throw light upon 
the operations of arithmetic. 

SONGS OF THE FLAG AND NATION. 31-5 West 15th 
street, New York: Hines, Noble, and Eldredge. Price, 
5¢ cents. 

This is a rare treasure house of patriotic songs con- 
taining all the grand old songs and many wholly new 
obtained by offering prizes. No valuable old song is 
absent, while the new material is simply wonderful with 
songs, solos, odes, and choruses not only yew, but in- 
spiring and stirring. There are special productions 
adapted for every holiday. It is not like any other col- 
lection, no other can take its place, though it can take 
the place of almost any other ard then have enough 
material to make this book worth its price. 


A SCIENTIFIC GERMAN READER. By Professor 
George Theodore Dippold of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Boston: Ginn & Co. 16mo. Cloth. 
227 pp. List price, 75 cents. 

This book assumes on the part of the student a thor- 
ough theoretical and practical knowledge of the main 
principles of German, and so a vocabulary is not added. 
Its aim is to show the manner and terms by which 
science is taught in the German universities or tech- 
nical schools. Part I. is in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween teacher and student. Other sections treat of 
physics, mechanisms, geology, anthropology, the ther- 
mometer, and the compass. Exercises are also given for 
translation from English into German. Well-chosen 
illustrations help to illuminate the subjects treated. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By Charles M. 
Schmall and Samuel M. Shack. 23 Murray and 27 
Warren Streets, New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Publishers and Booksellers. 12mo. Half 
leather. 233 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.25, net. Sent 
on receipt of price. 

After a careful examination, we take pleasure in 
heartily recommending this work to the educational pub- 
lic. It marks-an evolution in geometrical teaching. The 
authors have accomplished a task in which many of 
their predecessors have failed. The subject is exhibited 


not in the light of an exercise in memory work, wherein 
students memorize a demonstration and declaim it in the 
recitation room, but as a course in mental discipline; in 
training the observation and in developing the latent 
reasoning faculties. This is the ultimate aim of all 
mathematical teaching and study. The superior merits 
of the book are too numerous to be mentioned here. 
They are singled out in the preface. Enterprising in- 
structors cannot well afford to disregard this work. It 
speaks for itself. “4 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY. By Louise Maitland. Illus- 


trated. Stories of Heroes Series. Edited by Charles 

B. Gilbert. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 

Price, 50 cents. 

With all the craze for industrial and commercial con- 
quests, there was never a time that was so conspicuous 
for its interest in heroes whenever their story is told. 
We incline to dwell upon the conquests of to-day, but 
whenever anyone ventures in an address to magnify 
a classic hero, he finds a responsive audience. This has 
made exceedingly popular professional story tellers like 
Mrs. Ruttan and Miss Shedlock, and whether one deals 
in fairy heroes or men of classic and historic honor, he 
finds his audience receptive trom the first. And such 
inspiration was never more needed as a schoolroom fac- 
tor than to-day, and it is well that we have a series of 
six books devoted to heroes of myth, wandefing heroes, 
heroes of chivalry, heroes of conquest and empire, heroes 
of discovery and science, and heroes of freedom. It is 
such a series that Silver, Burdett & Co. are providing 
under the editing of Dr. Gilbert, formerly superintendent 
of schools in St. Paul, Newark, and Rochester. 


TERRITORIAL. ACQUISITIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Edward Bicknell. A Historical Review, 
Third edition, revised and enlarged in April, 1904. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

This is the handiest complete account of’ the acquisition 
of territory that has been issued.. In 150 pages (print 
2%x4%) is given a clear, interesting, and every-way 
satisfactory story of the gaining of the Northwest terri- 
tory in 1787, of the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, of 
Florida in 1819, of Texas in 1845, of Oregon in 1846, of 
the Mexican cessions in 1848 and 1853, of the purchase 
of Alaska in 1867, of the getting of Hawaii in 1898, of the 
Spanish cession of 1899, of the Samoan Islands in 1900, 
of Panama in 1904. It is an invaluable little book, 


LA MARE AU DIABLE. By George Sand. Annotated 
by Professor Leigh R. Gregor, Ph. D., McGill Univer- 
sity, Mentreal, Canada. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth, 
152 pp. Price, 35 cents. By post, 40 cents. 

Acording to many eminent Frenchmen, this story 
of peasant life is George Sand’s masterpiece. For the 
story itself, as well as the choice diction in which it is 
garbed, it is almost sure to find a place among students 
of French in school or college. Unsuitable passages for 
mixed classes have been eliminated. The notes render 
Cifficult passages into English, and present brief com- 
ments cn the type of civilization represented by the 
story. The vocabulary gives the literal and _ special 
meanings of the words of the text. 


FIELD AND LABORATORY EXERCISES IN PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. By James F. Chamberlain, State 
Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Paper. 127 pp. 

A series of sixty-nine exercises for the student of 
physical geography in his field and laboratory work. 
The exercises are thorough, while very concisely stated. 
Abundant space is allowed on the blank pages for the 
student to record his personal investigations, thus mak- 
ing the work a valuable register for him. There is also 
a blank for weather records, which the student is ex- 


pected to fill in with accuracy day by day. It is a handy © 


volume for class work and its results. 


In “Busy Hands,” issued by the A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago, Miss Isabelle F. Bowker of the Madison 
school, Chicago, gives 159 pages of very helpful and in- 
teresting construction work for children. An espec- 
jally commendable feature of this work is the making 
clearer the subjects which may be studied in connection 
with language or history. Those children who get 
ideas slowly from the oral word will be greatly helped 
bv this construction work. (Price, 60 cents.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
‘Elementary Mensuration.” By G.T.Chivers. New York: Loug- 
mans, Green & Co 
By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. 


“ Historical Tales.” 
Lippincott Company. 

** Sea Stortes.”’ y Mrs. A.S. Hardy. Price, 75 cents.—* Gram- 
mar School Arithmetic.” By Daniel Eugene Smith. Price, 35 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

* Graded City Speller.” Edited by William E. Chancellor. Price, 56 
cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

**Connectives of English Speech.” By James C. Fernald. 
$1.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

“A River Journey.” (Uncle Robert’s Geography No. IV.) By 
Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Price, 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Everett, Mass.— Newark, N. J.— Providence, R. I.—— Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education.— Andover, Mass.— Clinton, Mass. 
— Harrisburg, Pa.— Boston. 


CATALOGS RECEIVED. 


Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, Mass.— University of 
Michigan.— North Adams (Mass.) Normal School.—— Quincy 
Mansion School.—— San Antonio, Tex.—— Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. —— Brigham Young University.—— South Framingham (Mass.) 
Normal School.—— University of Missouri.— Greeley (Colo.) Nor- 
mal.—— Southwestern State Normal), California, Pa.—— Bryn Mawr 
College.—— San Antonio Academy, Texas —— Fitchburg (Mass.) 
State Normal School..—— Worcester (Mass.) State Normal School, —— 
Yale University.—— Johns Hopkins.—— Avery Normal Institute.—— 
Dummer Academy. 
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It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop 
erties. 

Gives Perfect Digestion 


and Restful Sleep. 


If your drugzist can’t supply yon, we will send 
small bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Funeral services for George 
Springer Perry, who died July 10, and 
who was well known as a manufacturer 
of school furniture in this city, were held 
July 12 from the family home in Central 
avenue, Weston. The services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles Russell, pastor of 
the Weston Unitarian church, and were 
attended by a large number of relatives, 
friends, and business associates, many of 
whom went out from Boston. The 
burial was in the Weston cemetery. 

Mr. Perry was born in Fitzwilliam, 
N. H., November 14, 1855, and moved to~ 
Weston in 1865. He was educated in the 
ruhlic schools of that town, where he 
lived most of the time to his death. He 
was a liberal-minded citizen, and 
his many gifts to public and private in- 
stitutions and his great interest in them 
are worthy of commendation. As a 
large dealer for many years in school 
supplies on Fulton street, this city, he 
was very successful, as in all of his busi- 
ness enterprises. 


BRIMFIELD. Benjamin Dexter May 
of Needham has been elected principal of 
the Hitchcock Free Academy. Mr. May 
is a native of Hudson, and is twenty- 
seven years old. He was graduated in 
1898 at Tufts College. After three years 
of sueccessful work as principal of the 
Hale high school at Stow, Mr. May stud- 
fed a year at Harvard, working especially 
in the department of education, and ob- 
tained the degree of M. A. For the past 
year he has had charge of the high 
school at Lancaster, taking the place of 
the principal, who returns tc that gchool 
after a year’s absence abroad. 


BYFIELD. ‘The trustees of Dummer 
Academy have elected William Dudley 
Sprague master of that preparatory 
school. He succeeds Perley R. Horne, 
who has been master since 1896, and who 
has resigned. 

Mr. Sprague was born in Boston in 


1871, and educated in the Cambridge 
public schools. He graduated from Har- 
vard in 1894, and spent the following 
year as tutor. In the fall of 1896 he en- 
tered Dummer Academy with Professor 
Horne and served five years as his first 
assistant. In 1901 he was elected assis- 
tant in the Salem high school, where he 
has been since. 

NORTH ADAMS. The school board 
has elected F. W. Hutchinson of Bristol, 
Conn., as teacher of science and mathe- 
matics at Drury high school. Mr. 
Hutchinson was graduated from Wes- 
leyan University with the class of '99, 
and the following year he was assistant 
instructor in astronomy at the university. 
The next two years he taught sciences 
and mathematics at the South Man- 
chester (Conn,) high school, which is 
connected with the New Britain normal 
school, and he has taught the same 
branches for the last two years at the 
Butler high school in Winsted, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT. 


RETHEL. Miss Annie A. Marks of 
Sound Beach, a recent graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke College, has been secured as 
third assistant in the Bethel high school, 
in place of Mrs. William Hawley, who re- 
signed at the close of the schoo] year. 


DANBURY. ‘The new state normal 
school will open September 5, although it 
is not expected that the new school 
building will be ready for occupancy be- 
fore March. Until the completion of 
the building the sessions will be held at 
the Danbury high school. 

The state board of education has re- 
ceived more than fifty applications for 
the principalship of the new school and 
has chosen John R. Perkins, principal of 
of the Danbury high school. Mr. Perkins 
was born in Wells, Me., in 1868. He pre- 
pared for college at the Berwick 
Academy in Berwick. Me. and gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1889, 
afterwards taking post-graduate courses 
at Tufts College and Harvari. 

Gilman C. Fisher, who for the past six 
years has been superintendent of the 
schools at Great Barrington and Lenox, 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Danbury, Conn., at a salary of 
$2,500. 

HARTFORD. B. S. Annis, one cf the 
instructors at the high school, is in the 
South visiting his brother. He will not 
return to the school until after the 
Christmas vacation, having been granted 
a leave of absence until that time. Miss 
Mary C. Welles of Newington will take 
Mr. Annis’s place, and will teach Latin, 
English literature, German, and history. 

Miss F. Elizabeth Mack of Windsor 
will become a member of the high school 
corps of instructors at the opening of the 
next term. She has been engaged for 
the English department. 

Miss Elizabeth F. Frazier of Spring- 
field, late secretary to Superintendent 
Balliet of the public schools of Spring- 
field, has been engaged as a new teacher 
for the commercial department. 

Miss Eldora J. Birch of East Hartford 
has been engaged as an additional 
teacher of science and mathematics and 
laboratory assistant. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. The thirty-nine 


vacation schools and eighty-four play- 


grounds of the New York board of edu- 
cation were opened July 11, for a session 
of ten weeks, with a corps of one thov- 
sand teachers. The names of more than 
twenty-three thousand pupils had been 
enrolled by Saturday night, and thig 
number will probably be increased ma- 
terially during the week. Classes in 
basketry, Yenetian iron, bench work, 
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EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway - - New York City 


chair caning, fret sawing and whittling, 
and leather and burnt wood have been 
organized for the older boys; while the 
older girls will receive instruction in 
domestic science, basketry, elementary 
sewing, advanced sewing, millinery, art, 
and knitting and crocheting. There are 
also eighty-one kindergartens. Basketry 
will be taught in some of the play- 
grounds, and the children will be taught 
to plant and care for gardens. Most of 
the space in the playgrounds, however, 
will be devoted to games and exercises. 
Besides the vacation schools and the 
playgrounds, eleven schools with flat® 
roofs have been prepared for band con- 
certs each night for the general public. 


a 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT JAPAN. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Japan with ber 47,000,000 population has 
4,302,623 pupils in her elementary 
schools, or niney-one in every thousand, 
while Russia with 130,000,000 population 
has only 4,193,594, or thirty-two in every 
thousand. Similar disproportion in 
favor of Japan applies to secondary 
schools and universities. 

Japan has 4,852 post-offices, equal to 
one post-office for each 9,700 people; 
Russia has only 6,029, or one for each 
21,500 people. 

Japan bought of us last year $21,000,- 
000 worth of goods, while Russia was 
our customer for only $17,000,000. 

Japan has a commercial marine of 
724,413 tons, against Russia’s 633,822 tons. 
That is, 100,591 tons more for 83,000,000 
less people. 

Japan has about the same area as Mon- 
tana, with more than half as many peo- 
ple as there are in the whole United 
States. 

Japan raises sufficient agricultural 
products to feed her own people and 
leave 2 good quantity for export. 

Japan had a foreign commerce in 1896 
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of $145,000,000, while in 1903 it was 
$313,000,000, more than 100 per cent. in- 
crease in’ seven years. 

Japan has gold, silver, copper,’ lead, 
tin, and mercury in abundance, besides 
coal and iron. 

Japan has every kind of manufacturing 
—cotton goods, telescopes, microscopes, 
watches, knives, spoons, electric machin- 
ery, matches, clocks, woolen goods, and 
a host of other lines. In 1870 manufac- 
turing in Japan was almost nil; now. she 
has over 8,000 factories of various kinds. 

Japan has railroads gridironing the 
empire, electric light plants in nearly all 
the cities, and telegraph lines all over the 
country. 

Japan did not have a single battleship 
in 1895, while now she has six of the first 
class and many war vessels of inferior 
classes. 

Japan has facilities for making every- 
thing necessary for the construction and 
at of railroads except locomo- 

ves. , 

Japan runs her railroads with native 
labor entirely, from the general superin- 
tendent down, including the train dis- 
patchers. 

Japan has over 3,000 miles of railway 
and 1,500 miles of telegraph lines in 
operation. Twenty-five years ago not a 
mile of this system existed. 

Japan is mining over 2,000 tons of coal 
per day, nearly 1,000,000 tons yearly, 
and the supply is of fine quality, appar- 
ently inexhaustible. Twenty-five years 
ago the output was only 300 tons per day. 

Japan*has 201 cotton mills, with 887,- 
000 spindles. Including cotion growing, 
this industry employs 1,000,000 people. 
The average cotton production is 360 
pounds to the acre, against 250 pounds 
in our southern states. 

Japan does weaving in 660,408 dwell- 
Ings or establishments, containing 924,- 
123 looms and employing 7,042,866 per- 
sons. The weaving is done in cotton, 
silk, and silk and cotton mixed. 

Japan has 573,000 men in its regular 
army, besides an immense number in the 
reserves and militia. 

Japan has pluck, energy, thrift, indus- 
try, loyalty, ambition, and is the coming 
power in the Orient. 


Dr. George H. Conley it is, and is to be 
hereafter, by the grace of Tufts College. 
Dr. Conley, eighteen years supervisor in 
Boston, and twelve years on the State 
Board of Education, is one of the most 
scholarly of the school men hereabouts, 
and the reports of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education owe as much to his 
eonstructive and critical relation thereto 
as to any member of the board. No one 
knows this better than President Blmer 
H. Capen of Tufts College, who realizes 
how thoroughly he is entitled to the 
Doctorate of Letters. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


We must rid ourselves of the idea that 
American goods will sell themselves 
abroad because they are American, and 
realize that, in the necessity before us of 


organized effort, not only to secure addi- 
tional foreign markets, but to retain 
those we have already secured, we must 
give serious attention to commercial edu- 
eation. There is a growing disposition 
on the part of our colleges and high 
schools to provide departments for this 
purpose, but much more remains to be 
done. In this connection a survey. of 
commercial education in Europe recently 
sent us by Ernest L. Harris, United 
States commercial agent at WHilenstock, 
Germany, will be found interesting. 

Switzerland established its first com- 
mercial school as early as 1855 in Zurich, 
and by 1900 has seven schools in opera- 
tion, all of which are in receipt of gov- 
ernment aid ($12,000 yearly all told) and 
are attended by 500 pupils. Special at- 
tention is paid to languages. In some 
of the cities the high schools also have 
commercial classes for girls. 

Saxony, though but a little kingdom, 
stands im the front rank of nations as far 
as commercial education is concerned, 
having no less than fifty-one finely or- 
ganized schools of commerce. 

In the Netherlands there are three 
public commercial schools supported by 
the state in Amsterdam, Roiterdam, and 
Enschede. Four languages are included 
in the course—Dutch, French, German, 
and English. Bach of those languages 
is given more hours of study during the 
week than are devoted to other subjects. 


That is wise, because salesmen traveling, 


for orders in foreign. countries are seri- 
ously handicapped if not able to speak 
the languages of the country they visit. 
At preseat, probably not over one-fourth 
of the American salesmen selling abroad 
speak anything but English, while they 
should speak also, at least, Spanish, 
German, and French. 

Sweden has two commercial schools, 
and Norway has three. Four languages 
are taught and given the most time. 

France has given much attention to 
commercial education since the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870. France has three 
grades of commercial schools,—primary 
commercial, commercial, and advanced 
commercial. There is a primary com- 
mercial m every city, in which commer- 
cial arithmetic, commercial correspon- 
dence, French, English, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian are taught. These 
schools are nearly all co-educational. 
There are fourteen commercial schools of 
the next grade, and seven for girls. Of 
the advanced commercial schools there 
are eight. At these the course of study 
is drawing, commercial law, materials of 
commerce, arithmetic, bookkeeping, phy- 
sics, geometry, penmanship (badly needed 
in the United States), algebra, political 


economy, chemistry, history of com- 
languages. 
merece, and foreign 


Austria-Hungary has no 
thirty primary and thirteen advanced 
commercial schools. There is a good 
law in Austria-Hungary which provides 
that where there are upwards of fifty ap- 
prentices in any one community, com- 
mercial instruction must be provided. 
That means not only better workmen, 
but it also means that the more ambi- 
tious of the workmen can go to other 
countries and know how to sell the gocds 
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they are also able to make. In Austria- 
Hungary as in the Netherlands more 
time is given to languages than to any 
other study. 

In Belgium the Higher Commercial In- 
stitute of Antwerp is of great impor- 
tance. The course covers two years, and 
only half of the 300 pupils are Belgians. 
Students of special aptitude can get a 
government stipend while residing for a 
short time in some foreign country to 
learn how to do business abroad, Al- 
ready seventy students have avajled 
themselves of that stipend of $1,000 a 
year. ‘The only requirement is that they 
shall report,.from time to time, the re- 
sults of their observations. Mr. Harris 
says: “These young men have gone out 
in the interests of selgium’s commerce to 
Brazil, China, Japan, Mexico, Philippine 
Islands, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
the United States, and Canada. Some 
thirty have found permanent homes in 
the countries to which they were sent. 
Some have become merchants, _ others 
commercial agents, and not a few are in 
the service of the Japanese and Chinese 
governments as educators. To Belgium, 
however, they remain the pioneers of 
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we This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
of the heel — a suction chamber to work upon, making it the «nly Rubber Heel that will not slip 


cow 


— 


commerce, and the money thus expended 
draws ample interest. The far-reaching 
results achieved prove the wisdom of 


the policy.” 
Walter J. Ballard. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
“Next to doing the things that should 
be done, is leaving undone the things that 
should not be done.”—Hxchange. 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE. 

“How Canada Is Governed” is an en- 
tertaining and informing lecture, in 
which there is very general interest, by - 
Rev. Alfred Walkley of Marblehead. We 
hear of it im schools, women’s clubs, and 
teachers’ associations, and it is always 
spoken of enthusiastically. The wonder 
is that the subject was not earlier ex- 
ploited. 


THE MONEY VALUE OF. TRAINING. 


THIS LINE, APPARENTLY, 
Ses NO LIMIT AND MAY KEEP 
#25.000 GOING UPWARD AND ONWARD. 
24,000 oF THe 
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(AGES) 16 17 


Reproduced from the November S4. Nicholas. 


18 20 
fACH VERTICAL LINE REPRESENTS ONE YEAR. 


Copyright, 1903, The Century Co. 


The above diagram, reproduced from 
an article in the November St. Nicholas 
on “The Money Value of Training,” by 
James M. Dodge, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, il- 
lustrates Mr. Dodge’s arguments that an 
untrained boy of sixteen, in good health, 
represents a potential value of $3,000 on 
entering a trade school or shop—that is, 
he is worth to his employer five per cent. 
of $3,000, or $150 a year; that the shop- 


DISINTERESTED ADVICE. 


A pencil sharpener which will not 
break the hardest or softest lead. 

A pencil sharpener which will cut fast 
or slow at will—will sharpen a new pencil 
with a half dozen turns of the crank, or 
“touch up” to the finest shade of delicacy 


an already good point. 

A machine noiseless, clean, and taking 
but a few square 
inches of space. 

A machine 
from which the 
cutters can be 
removed and re- 
ground at a trif- 
ling expense. 

A machine 
WHICH WILL 
BE SENT YOU 
ON TRIAL, 
AND WHICH 

YOU CAN RE- 
TURN ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT EX- 
PENSE TO YOU IF YOU DON’T LIKE 

This is the “Climax” pencil sharpener, 
made and for sale by J. M. Olcott & Co. 
of 63 Fifth avenue, New York city, and 
350 Wabash avenue, Chicago. It is the 
only perfect pencil sharpener in the 
world, its inventors using the failures of 
others on which to mount to success. 
Can anything be fairer than their 


taught lad in nine years has increased his 
potential value at the rate of $1,300 per 
annum, while the trade-school man’s in- 
vestment in himself has been at the rate 
of $2,100 per annum. The untrained lad 
will earn fifteen dollars a week at 
twenty-four years of age (and only five 
per cent. of this class earn any more) 
while the graduate of the trade school 
reaches this earning capacity between 


twenty dollars a week before he is 
twenty-four, with unlimited possibilities 
for the future. Mr. Dodge urges, backing 
his arguments by facts and figures of 
which the diagram is an effective sum- 
mary, that the best investment any boy 
can make is to “invest himself’ by in- 
creasing his own potential value. ‘This 
result, Mr. Dodge points out, is gained 
most thoroughly and effectively by train- 


ing. ‘sae 


twenty and twenty-one, and is getting 
offer, or ‘testify more strongly 
to their confidence in their own 


invention? In Chicago alone, where the 
machine was first put on the market, 
more than 100 of the leading houses— 
architects, business colleges, and large 
users of pencils—are using the ‘‘Climax,” 
and all are enthusiastic in its praise. 
Our advice: Have one sent you on trial. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


“Woodland” at the Tremont theatre in 
Boston has passed its 100th performance, 
and the celebration of that event last 
Wednesday night was a notable affair in 
theatricals. The popularity of this musi- 
cal play has been established beyond 
question, and it seems to be growing in 
favor the longer it remains in Boston. 
Certainly no summer attraction has pos- 
sessed greater charm or~ interesting 
originality. The book is bright, clever, 
and witty; the music is delightful, and 
offers all opportunity for the trained 
singers in the company; the comedy is 
strong and appealing, and is exploited by 
gifted actors. As to the costumes and 
scenery, it can be said without qualifica- 
tion that nothing so rarely beautiful has 
ever before been seen. To see clear 
“Woodland” is to enjoy_a thoroughly de- 
lightful performance. Indeed, 
should see it, and, going once, will wis 
to go again. The excellent company has 
been added to this week bv Miss Emma 
Carus, a comedienne who will be missed 
in New Yorx while she is appearing in 
“Woodland” in Boston, for no more 
popular member of the musical comedy 
ranks has ever contributed entertain- 
ment on Broadway. She has made a 


wide reputation in musical plays, and is 
a New York favorite, as indeed she is a 
favorite in Boston, and with all who 
know her stage work. But the entire 
company in ‘“‘Woodland” is exceptionally 
strong, and the play gives them a chance 
to do their best, for there is music, fun, 
dancing, and all the elements that go to 
meen | a delightful summer entertain- 
ment. 


KEITH'S. 


The week of July 25 will be made 
conspicuous at Keith’s by the vaudeville 
debut in Boston of the noted “legitimate” 
actress, Miss Rose Stahl, who last ap- 
peared in New England as the star of 
“Janice Meredith,” in which piece she 
succeeded Mary Mannering. A one-act 
comedy of stage life, ‘““‘The Chorus Lady,” 
will be the vehicle used to introduce 
Miss Stahl to patrons of the varieties. 
She will be supported by Prince Millar 
and Eleanor Blanchard, both of whom 
have been prominently identified with 
late Froham and Liebler productions. 
Among the variety entertainers will be 
Gilmore and Leonard, the noted Irish 
dialect comedians; the Trocadero quar- 
tette, blackface singing comedians; the 
Kalmos, international dancers; Vera 
King, one of the cleverest monologue 
comediennes and “coon” ballad singers 
in the business; and the Jack Theo trio, 
European novelty equilibrists. The ma- 
jority of the acts have never before ap- 
peared at Keith's. The Fadettes will 
make an entire change of selections, and 
among the motion pictures in the bio- 
graph will be some panoramic views of 
the recent automobile hill-climbing con- 
a and parades in the White moun- 
ains. 


Always remember the old maxim, 
“You can’t whitewash yourself by put- 
ting lamp-black on the other fellow.” 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks fur the co-vperation of cullege authorities, 
Vruperly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
iustructorships, and important college news. 


Richard Cobb, lately corresponding 
secretary of Harvard University and now 
chairman of the university appointment 
comniittee, has been elected headmaster 
of Milton Academy, to succeed H. O. Ap- 
thorp, who recently resigned. Mr. Cobb 
will begin his new duties next term. He 
is a graduate of Harvard University in 
the class of °92. Since that year he has 
served successively as assistant secretary 
of the university, corresponding secre- 
tary, and chairman of the appointmeat 
committee. 

The faculty of Wesleyan (Conn.) Uni- 
versity has voted to abolish the senior 
examination week after this year, and 
combine the senior examinatrons with 
those of other classes in one examination 
period of two weeks at the end of each 
year. The faculty will this year publish 
“Courses of Instruction” for 1904-1905 
before commencement. 

The financial report of the board of 
trustees of Western Reserve University 
and of Adelbert College shows that the 
gifts to the university, including land 
that has been given during the year, 
amount to $150,000. The larger part of 
these gifts were for the college for 
women and the medical school. 

It has been determined that one degree 
shall be given in the two undergraduate 
colleges, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
in place of the three different degrees 
that are now conferred. 

Professor John Dewey, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy of the University 
of Chicago and head of the School of 
Education, has accepted the newly 
ereated chair of philosophy at Columbia 
University, and severed his present con- 
nection in June. Professor Dewey de- 
livered the commencement address of 
the Oberlin Kindergarten Training 
echvool, June 29. 

John D. Rockefeller has made an un- 
eonditional gift of $200,000 for the build- 
ing of laboratories of physics and mining 
engineering in connection with the Case 
school of applied science, Cleveland, O 

Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, for the past 
four years president of Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, has accepted the 
presidency of the University of Virg‘nia. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina. 

Harlan H. Horner, secretarv in the 
oftice of the president of the University 
of Illinois, has resigned his position to 
take a similar place in the office of the 
commissioner of education at Albany. 
Mr. Horner has been secretary to Presi- 
dent Draper for the past two years, and 
now goes to assist him in his new field. 


PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE CON- 
GRESS. 


The International Congress of Arts and 
Sciences will be held in St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 19-25, 1904. 

The idea of the congress grows out of 
the thought that the sub-division and 
multiplication of specialties in science 
has reached a stage at which investiga- 
tors and scholars may derive both in- 
spiration and profit from a general sur- 
yey of the various fields of learning, 


planned with a view of bringing the 
eeattered sciences into closer mutual 
relations. The central purpose is the 


unification of knowledge, effort 
toward which seems appropriate on an 
oceasion when the nations bring together 
an exhibit of their arts and industries. 
An assemblage is therefore to be con- 
vened at which leading representatives 
of theoretical and applied sciences shall 
set forth those general prine ples and 
fundamental conceptions which connect 
groups of sciences, review the historical 
development of special sciences, show 
their mutual relations, and discuss their 
present problems. 

The speakers to treat the various 
themes are selected in advance from the 
Kuropean and American _ continents. 
The discussions will be arranged on the 
following general plan:— 

After the opening of the congress on 
Monday afterncon, September 19, will 
follow, on Tuesday forenoon, addresses 
ec main divisions of science and its ap- 
7 ‘tions, the general theme being the 
rnification of each of the fields treated. 
These will be followed by two addresses 
on each of the twenty-four great depart- 


a. W 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


The underlying Factor in 


State, City, County and District School Reports 


is the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS”. 


It is Only by the Use of the Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent Paper 
That a Substantial Reduction can be made in the Annual Outlay for Replenishing new Text-books. 
60 % to 100% increase in the lives and durability of the books at acost of only 1 1-4centsper book. 
Don't let the New Books become Soiled, Worn and Filthy from Daily Use when a Holden Cover 
receives all the Wear of the Year. Made of Unfinished Leatherette waterproof and germproof. 

For Quick Repairs 
For Broken Backs — Weakened bindings — Loosened leaves and Torn leaves 
Use the Holden Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 


. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Samples and information on request. 


ments of knowledge. The theme of one 
address in each case will be the “Funda- 
mental ‘Conceptions and Methods,” while 
the other will set forth the progress dur- 
ing the last*century. The preceding ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Americans, 
making the work of the first two days 
the contribution of American scholars. 

On the third day with the opening of 
the sections, the international work wil! 
bezin. About 128 sectional meetiags will 
be held on the four remaining days of 
the congress, at each of which two 
papers will be read, the theme of one 
being suggested by the relations of the 
special branch treated to other branches; 
the other by its present problems. -Three 
hours will be devoted to each sectional 
meeting, thus enabling each hearer to 
attend eight such meetings, if he so de- 
sires. The program is so arranged that 
related subjects will be treated, as far as 
possible, at different times. ‘The length 
of the principal addresses being limited 
to forty-five minutes each, there will re- 
main at least one hour fer five or six 
brief communications in each section. 
The addresses in each department will be 
collected and published in a_ special 
volume. 

It is hoped that the tiving influence of 
this meeting will be yot more important 
than the formal addresses, and that the 
scholars whos? names are announced in 
the program of speakers and chairmen 
will form only a nucleus for the gather- 
ing of thousands who feel in sympathy 
with the efforts to bring unity into the 
world of knowledge. 


THE UNITED STATES THE WORLD'S 
EDUCATOR. 


That the United States is fast hecom- 
ing the high school for the other nations 
of the world is shown in many ways. 

't is well known that for years past 
Japan, China, India, and other nations 
have sent young men tc the United 
3tates to receive not only their college 
and university training, but, in many 
cases, their elementary and secondary 


school training as well. 
A notable exampleis that of Wong Kai- 


‘Kah, who is now special comm’ssioner 


from China to the United States. Mr. 
Wong cane to this country when only 
twelve years old, and after studying for 
seven years in the Hartford (Conn.) 
public schools was graduated from the 
high school there. In the fall of that 
year, 1879, he entered Yale, where he re- 
mained for two years, when he was re- 
called by the Chinese government. Be- 
cause of his superior education he has 
held many important positions in his 
native country. 

Now we find that not only in the edu- 
cational world, but also in the realms of 
science, mechanics, economics, and busi- 
ness methods, the other’ nations are 
studying us. Numerous agricultural and 
commercial commissions, exports in 
manufacturing, students political 
economy, scientists, ministers of state 
and chiefs of governmental bureaus, 
managers of industrial concerns, etc.,— 
all from highly cultured European coun- 
tries—are visiting the United States for 
the sole purpose of studying American 
working methods. 

Chiefs of great German financial insti- 
tutions, such men as Mr. Goldberger and 
Dr. Salamansohn; M. von Polenz, the 
author; Minister of State von Rheinbaben 
and his counselors and experts, and 
many other prominent Germans openly 


advocate the study of the United States, 

Sir Frederick Pollock, the eminent 
London lawyer, recently here, stated to 
a prominent official of one of our largest 
industrial incorporations that his reason 
for sending his son to the Harvard Law 
school was because he cons.d.red it the 
best law school in the world. 

A commission brought here from Eng- 
land by Mr. Mosely, member of the 
British Parliament, studied our educa- 
tional methods, with a view to reporting 
on them for the benefit of popular and 
higher education in England. 

With far-seeing men in Burope it has 
become a matter of firm conviction that 
it is essential to study American ways, 
means, and methods before the educa- 
tion of higher craftsmen, or of managers 
of industrial or public works can be 
called complete. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Arthur Marvin, 


@. A. R. ENCAMPMENT IN BOSTON, 
AUGUST 15 TO 20. 


LOW RATES—A DELIGHTFUL G. A R. BOOKLET 
FREE, 


Ten years ago historic old Boston wel- 
comed the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and the reception which New England 
tendered the ‘“‘Vets” has long been re- 
membered. The gala appearance of the 
Puritanical old city; and the magnificent 
military pageant whith marched 
through the crocked streets, lined with 
cheering throngs, made the G. A. R. re- 
union of ’94 a memorable event. 

In ten years many changes have taken 
place in the ranks of these sturdy sol- 
diers; and while they may lack the quick 
step of their former Boston march, they 
are still ready for duty; and at the an- 
nual encampment in Boston this year, 
August 15-20, it is anticipated that over 
100,000 people will visit the city, and 
over 40,000 will be in parade. Visitors 
are expected from every quarter of the 
country; and the same care and watch- 
fulness will follow the G. A. R. visitors 
which was exercised over the large 
gathering of teachers assembled here 
last summer. Boston is an ideal conven- 
tion city. Hotel proprietors, citizens, 
and boarding-house keepers all unite in 
doing their utmost for the ease and com- 
fort of the visitors. As a city of interest, 


BORMAY & 


Map Engravers 
General Illustrators 
Educational Purposes 


64 Fulton St., New York City 


An experience of 25 years enables 
us to produce plates just right. 


Boston is without an equal; the many 
famous landmarks, historical buildings 
and places in Boston and the suburbs, 
make it doubly attractive as a conven- 
ticn city. Low rates from all sections 
of the country will apply; and to further 
aid the visiter, dhe Boston and Maine has 
recently published a delightful booklet 
which tells all about the encampment 
and contains illustrations of the numer- 
ous historic landmarks and monuments 
in Boston and suburbs. The outside 
cover of the booklet is in three colors, 
showing an exact reproduction in colors 
of the official G. A. R. badge on a white 
background, with a green wreath enclos- 
ing, the whole on a blue setting, while 
the lower half is in black with red letter- 
ing. This booklet is invaluable as a guide, 
and makes an interesting souvenir. Just 
send a postal card to the General Passen- 
ger Department, Boston and Maine rail- 
road, Boston, and the booklet will be 
mailed to you free. 


—— 

I b’lieve in havin’ a good time when you 

start out to have it. If you git knocked 

out of one way, you want to git yerself 

another right quick before your sperrits 

has a chance to fall—From “Lovey 
Mary,” in The Century. 


Briggs—‘When Baxter says he would 
like to be a better man, I’m afraid he de- 
ceives himself.” 

Griggs—“That’s all right. He’d rather 
cheat himself than cheat nobody at all.” 


Leave Boston 6.02 p. m., via Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the Michigan 
Central, obtain a magnificent view of Ni- 
agara Falls from Falls View, and arrive 
in Detroit 1.30 p. m., Chicago, 9.30 p. m. 
Inquire of Boston & Albany agents, or 
write W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. agent, 
Buffalo. jun30-5t 


Cumberland 


Broadway at 54% St, | 
New York. 


most luxuriously furnished Hotel 
in New York. Finest specimens of 
Oriental rugs throughout, mahogany fur- 
niture and rich draperies. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Ideal location; near principal theatres 
and shops and in plain view of Central 
Park. Within one minute's walk of Sixth 
Ave. Elevated Road, and accessible to all 
car lines of the Metropolitan surface roads. 
Transient rates, with bath, $2.50 
day and upward. sail 
The most beautiful restaurant in New 
York. Fine music. 


Excellent food and sensible prices. 


Sunday Evening Table d’Hote Dinner, 
6108:30 - $1.00, 
Souvenirs Every Sunday Evening. 
EDWARD R. SWETT, Proprietor. J 


‘‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
29.4 Beacon 8t., Boston, 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


EXPERIENCE, PROFPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NO 


Fine Arts Building, 


eNCY, CHICAGO. 


CHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


Write for application blank to-day. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


eachers’ BOSTON 
EASTERN #22. ner 


|BOSTO 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


Normal. 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 
tions. Correspondence So'icited. 
BYRON F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


W ORCESTER 


Enquiries promptly answered. 


EACHERS’ 
AGENCY, wss 


Schermerhorn 


Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 E..14th St., N. Y. | 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau ano scHoot ExcHANGE 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
Teachers exclusively, 
No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. 
Commercial Department Positions in High Schools and Colleges a specialty, Write fur registra- 
tion blanks and circulars. We also negotiate the sale of school property. 


wmM. Jj: KINSLEY, Mer. 


” 245 Broadway, New York 


FIVE TEACHERS IN ONE SCHOOL 


Aggregate Salary, $6,000 


That is an indication of t: e confidence in our judg- 
ment by one of the most astute school managers in the 
place many teachers at smal) 
salaries, we make a specialty of high-grade teachers. 
We know where to find them, and, when the inducements 
are suflicient, how to present these inducements most 


country. Though we 


effectively. 


We submit data to school officials without letting 
candidates know anything about it until ordercd to do 


so. Our facilities are at your service. 


Address correspondence 
‘ to the Manager 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 


& Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


FREE ACCO MMODATIONS } Fare, Locust t., St. Louts. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS . 
RE ALLY SURPRISED that you can offer such good positions, writes Ernest L, Taylor, of Hights- 
town, N. J., July 12, 1904, just elected principal at Blossburg, Pa., and 
obligea to choose between that and two other piaces. “ I cannot say too much in commendation of the 
per ses have done business forme. Iam gee to know of Mr, Robinson’s good fortune. I knew of his 
8 


trying through you for the Dobbs Perry po tion. Heand | were room-mates during our senior year at 
Bucknell university, and I am sure that he AT OU young teachers who would be glad to join 
will make @ success of his work. I know agencies if they thought they could get results. 


I will recommend your agency.” Many teachers have joined notification agencies, and having written 

scores ot letters in vain, concluded that all agency work is ofthat kind. If they join this.agency they will 

recommen and to surprired at the promptne he desira 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: ©. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schoo snd 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers colleges, bli d private 
schools, and families, Advises perents schools, oO. phaTt, 


tre ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ine 


C. 5. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 


manent patrons. teachers want 
Western Office: Los Angeles. Vous Book containing valuable information Free! 
H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has _ 


done a very successful business in this field. Better o 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, 
is not the oldest agency, nor has it the largest number 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG of registered candidates, but it is in its Sth summer 


and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it ED a larger percentage of its candidates 
than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an- nounces that 86 PER CENT 
of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 


Send for New Manual with full particulars. 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 
be responsible for our recommendations, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bide SAN FRANCIBCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg#, Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


nings now than ever before. 
roprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


Boston, Maas,: 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


C. A. SCOTT &.CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Dante and the English Poets from Chaucer to 
Tennyson....... «+++ © Kahne Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. $1.25 
America, Asia, and the Pacific....... Schierbrand “ “ “ “ 1.50 
Maartens D. Appleton & Co., “ 1.50 
The Hobbes “ 1.50 
Nature’s Norris as “ 1.50 
My Li’l Condict “ “ “ “ 1.25 
Kiementary Chivers Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. — 

The English People—A Study of their Political 
A Medieval Putnam “ $9.95 
The Story of Anglo-Saxon Institutions.............. Tapp “ “ “ “ 1.50 
The Sea Gulls and other Weisford “ se “1.00 
Historical Tales............ Morris J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. —— 
New Enviland in Wilson A. Wessels Uo., N. Y. 1,50 
Grammar Schoo] Smith a “ 
War Song and Poems of the Southern Confederacy Wharton[Ed.] John C. Winston Co., Phila. 2.00 
Graded City Chancellor [Ed.] The Macmillan Co., N. .56 
An Outline Study of 8 “ “ 
Jonathan Edwards’ Sermons..... Gardiner | Ed.] “ “ “ 25 
Connectives of English . Fernald Funk & Wagnalls, ‘“ 1.50 
Our Political Drama........... Bishop Scott-Thaw Co., 2.00 
A May Morning...... vee - Robertson Jobn Lane 2.b0 
VARIETIES. been: afflicted now about two years. The 


TIME ALL TAKEN UP EATING. 


“A friend of my youth, an Ohio farmer, 
when he was about twenty-four, made 
his first visit to New York,” said Thomas 
A. Edison. “He took a room at a good 
hotel, and after he had unpacked his 
Gladstone bag he went to the desk to in- 
quire about the meals. 

“‘What is the eatin’ hours in this 
yere house?’ he said to the clerk. 

“* Breakfast,’ the clerk answered, ‘from 
seven to eleven; lunch, eleven to three; 
dinner, ‘three to eight; supper, eight to 
twelve.’ 

“<‘Terusalem!’? said my friend, ‘when 
am I going to git time to see the 
town?’ "—Chieago Record-Herald. 


4. 


KNOWN BY DIFFERENT NAMES. 


“Aro you ever troubled with insomnia 
— sleeplessness?” 
“T should say FE am. 
don't sleep three hours.” 

“That so! I've got awfully bad, I've 


Some nights | 


doctor calls it neuris insomnis paralaxi- 
tis.” 

“T’'ve had it about eighteen months, 
and we call it Ethel.’—Schoolmaster. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


Have you tried G. Franklin King’s 
“Vertical” pens? If not, it would be weil 
to send for a sample or for a trial order, 
as ver his advertisement on another page. 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or $5 a gross, have no superiors. 
A sample dozen pens and a pencil will be 
sent for six cents, which isn’t much money 
to try on an experiment. Mr. King is 
willing to risk his reputation on the goods. 
Send to G. Franklin King, Hawley street 
and Hawley place, Boston, 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 
- ; HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ror. 


land, Maine, recommends its members upon application direct from employers. Good positions for 1904. 
Send for circular. EOW 


Winshi Dp | Weneve unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers’| 29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
i dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Morngs, lows. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLs. Introduction by Mrs 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’) Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: “better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read by all parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post- 
age 6c. HE PALMER CO., Publishers, 5@ 


He, 61 EB. Oth NewYork. Bromfield 8:., Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LX.— No. 5. 


New Books for 
Art Instruction - 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive Work, 
—— illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for First Six Grades 
ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is grouped 
under the following Subject Divisions : 

I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape. ) 
Il. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUiT. (Flowers and Plants.) 
Ill. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and Other 
Animals.) 
IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 
Vv. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. (Perspective.) 
Vi. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 
Vil. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative and Constructive Design; 
Picture Composition.) 


Introductory Prices Furnished Upon Application 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 


, WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
’ edagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Oratory. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 


Boston, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE ELECTRIC CLOCK AND 


PROGRAM BELL SYSTEMS 


For Schools, Colleges, Public Buildings, Factories, &c. 


_| Self-winding Regulators with Sec- 
Program Clock most com onds Beat Attachment, for lab- 
plete known. 


oratory work. 
Write for catalog and estimates. [a] 


The Louisiana Purchase 
AS IT WAS—AS 1IT IS 


A. E. WINSHIP anp R. W. WALLACE 


A brief, accurate account of the Purchase, Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson 
also achapter devoted to each of the States| Madison, Napoleon, and others who were 
and Territories included inthe Purchase,with | prominent in the great event, and with scenes 
a bright. breezy description of each as it ap- peculiar to the Mississippi region. 


saa CLOTH ... 60 CENTS 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PENMANSHIP DAY MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 


THANKSGIVING FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
DECORATION DAY ARBOR DAY STATE DAY ' 
FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Address 

[m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price incloth, 50 cents ; im paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: 
Leacon St. 10 East 14th Manhattan. 


CHICAGO: 
878 Wahash Ave. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


New Publications 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“FISHING AND HUNTING” 


Descriptige of the Fishing and Hunting 
Resorts reached by the Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS ” 


An illustrated booklet describing the 
places of most interest to the summer 
visitor. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
Time Table of Canada’s Famous Train 
“THE MARITIME EXPRESS 


With descriptive notes. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“SALMON PISHING ” 


A treatise on the art of Fly Fishing, by 


an expert angler. 


ta INTERCOLONIAL 
A WEEK IN THE CANAAN WOODS” 


An illustrated folder interesting to hun- 
ters of big game. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ MOOSE OF THE MIRAMICHI ” 


True stories of big game hunting in the 
forests of northern New Brunswick. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ FOREST, STREAM AND SEASHORE ” 


A book worthy of a place in any library, 
A full and graphic description of the 
country traversed by the Intercolonial 
and Prince Edward Island Railways 
of Canada, with historical incidents 
and legends. Handsomely illustrated. 


Write... 


General Passenger Dept. 
MONCTON, N. B, CANADA 


FOR FREE COPIES 


Follow the Flag 


LL intending to go to the meeting 
A of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WaBasnH. 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN-EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO ; 


Apply to 
H, B. McCLELLAN, G.E. A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E.P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
C. 8S. CRANE, G. P.&T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. © 


Educational Press Association of America, 
March 1, 1908. 


OFFICERS. 
President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice- President—C. M. Parker, Taylorsville, Ill. 
Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. 
Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Columbus, O.; 
Ossian H. Lang, New York, N. Y. 


Paper. MEMBERS. Post-office. 
American Education............. Aibany, N. Yr. 
AmericanJournal of Education.. Mi:waukee, Wis. 


American School d Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Teacher................ Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Educator-Journal ............... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education........ ... Boston, Mass. 


Louisiana School Review.. Rustin and Bernice, La 
Michigan Schoo) Moderator. .... Lansing, Mich. 


Midland Schools...... ......+++. Des Moines, Ia. 
Schoo) Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri School Journal... ..... Jefferson City, Mo 
Moderator-Topics......... Lansing, Mich. 
Nebraska Teacher ............... Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal...Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Boston, Mags. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
BORO)... New York, N.Y. 
School] Syracuse, N. Y. 
School and Home Education .... Bloomington, Ill. 
School Education Minneapolis,Minn. 


School Journal ................. New York, N. Y. 
School News & Practical Educator..Taylorville, Il. 


Southern School Journal ....... Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.......... .. New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas. 
Virginia School Journal......... Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Western Milwaukee. Wis. 


Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Madison. Win. 


ww EN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Co 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for thé advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address th 
Principal. A. G. Yorn, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal. . P. BEOK WITH. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FirousuRrG, Mass. 
‘or 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Trowean~ Pring nal, 


UNIVE RSITY Write for Catalogues, 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 


COMPANY New york. 


N. B. Dept. 


120 Summer Street, *<—— 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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